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jf  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  Ml  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolved  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telHng  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  IJ  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  haiuts  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attack*  him  vdth  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND-  SOCIAL. 
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PARIS  AND  THE  NEW  ELECTIONS. 

To-morrow  is  appointed  for  the  elections  by  w  hich  are 
to  bo  filled  np  the  vacancies  in  the  French  National 
Assembly,  the  most  important  being  those  in  which  Paris 
is  concerned ;  yet  Paris  seems  to  show  hardly  any 
concern  in  the  matter.  A  list  of  candidates  has  been 
put  forward  by  the  agents  of  M.  Thiers ;  another  list 
has  been  put  forward  in  the  name  of  the  Communist 
section,  though  whether  the  Communists  have  really 
any  more  to  do  with  it  than  they  had  with  the  many 
forged  addresses  in  their  name,  lately  posted  up 
on  the  walls  and  sent  to  the  journals  by  the  Versailles 
police,  we  have  yet  to  know.  A  third  list  has 
been  published  by  that  remarkable  association  of 
journalists  who,  following  many  precedents,  go  out  of 
their  own  province  and  attempt  to  dictate  to  Paris  under 
the  title  of  “the  Republican  Union  of  the  Press.”  But 
Paris  appears  to  look  on  with  indifference,  and  gives  no 
promise  of  voting  for  any  of  the  candidates,  save  perhaps 
M.  Gamhetta,  M.  Haussman,  and  tw'o  or  three  other 
favourities  of  various  parties,  in  sufficient  force  to  render 
their  elections  legal.  That  certainly  is  a  remarkable 
state  of  aflfairs,  one  that  would  be  remarkable  in  any  case, 
but  that  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  Paris,  and  the  Paris 
of  ^day.  When  certain  elections  were  appointed  last 
roring  by  the  promoters  of  the  Commune,  it  was  alleged 
tnat  the  lack  of  interest  shown  by  the  Parisians  at  large 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  respectable  citizens  were 
overawed  by  the  roughs  in  authority,  and  did  not  care 
to  run  the  risk  of  voting  under  conditions  that  would 
make  their  votes  of  no  avail.  Now,  however,  not  even  M. 
Thiers  can  allege  that  there  is  any  “  red  terror”  in  Paris, 
or  that  its  inhabitants  need  be  in  fear  either  of  being 
»^ked  or  of  being  outvoted  by  the  Communists, 
^at,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  present  apathy  ?  Is  it 
Paris,  feeling  itself  expatriated  by  the  Versailles 
^smbly,  does  not  care  to  make  any  figure  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  Government  of  the  country,  with  the  knowledge  that 
ito  real  influence  will  be  nothing  ?  Is  it  that  Paris,  not 
choosing  to  vote  in  the  way  appointed  by  M.  Thiers, 
^resnot  vote  in  any  other  way,  and  therefore  means  not 
to  vote  at  all  ?  ^  Is  Paris  so  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
Assembly  as  it  is,  that  it  does  not  care  to  send  delegates 
mere  y  to  echo  the  sentiments  of  that  majority  which 
JJ^y  humbly  submits  to  the  dictation  of  the  Chief  of 
Or  is  Paris  so  thoroughly  dissatisfied 
k  fi-Ad  so  hopeless  of  any  good  being 

.  ,  prefers  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  -the 

exiting  state  of  things? 

in  these  questions  may  be  answered 

dividfirl  o  7*^atiye.  Paris  is  doubtless  now  more 
But  been  before. 

Parifl  Jim,  ®  jealousy  that  prevails  between  the 

the  iealniTf  Paris  ouvnera  is  less  than 

Assembly  ^  regarding  the 

them  Wo  k  ^°^®^Dient  that  now  lord  it  over 
pleased  wifk  ^®en  asked  to  believe  that  Paris  is 
offered  to  enko  it  alone  has  this  week 

ioau  to  hA  i*  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  the 
ised  for  paying  off  part  of  the  indemnity 


claimed  by  the  Germans.  ’  We  need  not  believe  anything 
of  the  sort.  Capitalists  will  subscribe  to  any  investment 
offered  to  them,  provided  they  have  the  money  to  spare 
and  the  investment  is  the  safest  within  their  reach.  The 
present  loan  is  not  to  M.  Theirs  or  the  Versailles 
Assembly,  but  to  France,  and  therefore  no  Frenchman 
can  have  doubts  about  its  safety ;  and  just  now  all  the 
branches  of  trade  to  which  rich  Parisians  looked  for 
profit  are  so  dead  that  they  cannot  expect  any  benefiit 
from  them,  and  thus  they  would  naturally  have  been 
ready  to  embark  their  wealth  in  a  venture  carrying  far 
less  interest  than  is  promised  to  holders  of  the  new 
French  stock.  There  is  no  political  significance  in  this 
eager  loan-subscribing  to  balance  the  contrary  political 
significance  of  other  events  of  the  week  in  Paris. 

M.  Thiers  himself  must  have  seen  that  there  was  not 
much  political  significance  in  it  during  the  very  silly  and 
very  mischievous  military  display  in  which  ho  indulged 
at  Longchamps  last  Thursday.  The  great  Chief  of  the 
Executive,  wearing  the  grand  cordon  and  the  star  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  came  out  like  another  Emperor  to 
review  the  French  soldiers  scraped  together  from  the 
hiding-places  in  which  they  took  refuge  during  the 
German  occupation,  or  brought  back  from  the  German 
prisons  in  which  they  had  been  lodged,  in  order  that 
they  might  bombard  Paris  and  shoot  down  its  citizens. 
His  heart  w’as  glad  to  see  them  march  past  his  throne, 
led  by  Marshal  MacMahon,  General  Vinoy,  and  the 
heroic  and  most  humane  Marquis  de  Gallifet ;  and  one 
correspondent  tells  how  he  accepted  the  homage  “  with 
infinite  grace  and  endless  bows.”.  But  very  few  Parisians 
went  out  to  see  the  show, — “  hot  a  twentieth  part,”  it  is 
reported,  “  of  those  who  used  to  go  to  the  races  and  the 
Imperial  reviews.”  “  The  troops  excited  no  enthusiasm 
in  the  spectators,”  says  another  eye-witness.  “  I  never 
was  at  a  review  where  the  troops  were  so.  little 
cheered.  The  large  stand  in  which  the  deputies  sat 
was  profuse  in  applause  and  clapping  of  hands ;  but 
these  demonstrations  were  not  contagious,  and  on 
the  left  of  M.  Theirs  they  were  absolutely  unheard.” 
The  review  wa.s  a  great  success,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  neither  forbidden  by  the  German  conquerors 
nor  marred  by  the  half*  expected  shouts  of  “  Vive 
I’Empereur !  ”  from  the  troops.  It  may  have  been 
successfnl  also  as  serving  for  a  time  to  overawe  the 
Parisians,  and  thus  to  influence  the  action  of  its  citizens 
during  the  approaching  elections.  But  in  every  other 
sense  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  failure,  and  a  failure  for 
which  M.  Thiers  may  himself  be  punished  before  long. 

There  ought  to  be  no  further  need  of  ov'emwing 
Paris,  and  Paris  is  too  great  a  city,  too  truly  the  mistress 
of  France,  to  be  overawed  for  very  long.  If  M.  Thiers 
needs  to  keep  up  the  state  of  siege  which  he  has  est^ 
blished,  if  he  needs  to  increase  its  effect  by  the  mock 
splendour  of  an  ill-timed  review  of  the  soldiers^  t^t  are 
just  now  at  his  beck  and  call,  he  proves  that  his  influence 
is  waning.  Surely  blood  enough  has  been  ®bed  ;  sure  y 
vengeance  enough  has  been  wreaked  upon  the  ans 
which  stood  out  so  bravely  during  the  long 
siege,  which  so  steadfastly  resist^  the  attacks  of  M. 
Thiere  and  Marshal  MacMahon.  If  this  sham  Repub¬ 
lican  and  this  Napoleonic  General  think  permanently 
to  repress  the  patriotism,  whether  it  be  good  or 
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ill  of  the  Paris  people,  they  will  find  the  task  too 
hiid  for  them.  Their  tyranny  will  undo  itself.  Paris 
may  well  hold  aloof  from  the  election  appointed  for 
to-morrow.  It  may  well  observe  a  sullen  silence  for  a 
few  days,  or  a  few  weeks,  or  a  few  months.  But  it  will 
speak  out  when  the  time  has  come;  and,  though  we 
would  fain  hope  that  its  Red  Republicanism  will  never 
again  bo  as  violent  as  it  has  been,  and  that  its  next 
trial  of  Communism  will  be  much  wiser  than  that  just 
thwarted,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  soon  take  the 
lead  in  some  new  revolution,  and  the  character  of  that 
revolution  will  mainly  depend  on  the  action  of  M.  Thiers 
and  those  who  are  now  in  league  with  him. 


THE  BALLOT  DEBATE. 

Is  the  House  of  Commons  bent  on  bringing  Parlia¬ 
mentary  government  into  discredit?  If  so,  we  .can 
conceive  no  more  appropriate  sequel  to  the  Battle  of 
Talking  which  was  fought  on  the  Army  Bill  than  the 
recent  three  nights’  debate  on  the  Ballot.  All  the  flimsy 
sophisms  in  opposition  to  secret  voting  which  could  be 
collected  from  Hansard  or  elsewhere  were  again  presented 
to  the  British  public,  without  even  a  new  dress  of 
phraseology.  Notwithstanding  Mr  Baillie  Cochrane’s 
naive  remark  that  the  question,  having  ceased  to  be  bound 
up  in  popular  opinion  with  democratic  ideas,  “  might 
now  be  fairly  discussed  on  its  merits,”  anything  was 
debated  rather  than  the  benefit  to  the  community  of  the 
contemplated  changes.  The  history  of  Mr  Gladstone’s 
change  of  opinion  was,  as  usual,  very  minutely  criticised. 
Taunts  of  rapid  conversion  passed  rapidly  between  the 
front  benches.  Prophecies  of  all  sorts,  without  any 
attempt  at  consistency,  were  freely  indulged  in.  The 
few  faint  attempts  at  argument  against  the  Bill  were 
mere  iterations  of  objection  which  have  been  repeated 
wqm  ad  nauseam  for  at  least  a  generation. 

The  opponents  of  the  Ballot  had  so  little  to  say  that  wo 
have  not  already  repeatedly  replied  to,  that  it  would  hardly 
bo  worth  while  to  recur  to  the  subject,  were  it  not  evident 
that  what  are  called  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  Bill  are 
in  danger.  It  has  become  so  much  the  fashion  of  late  to 
divide  Bills  that  it  will  be  almost  a  miracle  if  no  attempt 
is  made  to  induce  the  Government  to  throw  overboard 
at  Jeast  that  portion  of  the  Bill  which  puts  the  expense 
of  receiving  and  recording  the  votes  of  the  electors  on 
the  electors  themselves.  This  provision  is  distasteful 
not  only  to  the  Conservatives,  who  naturally  dislike  any¬ 
thing  which  tends  to  neutralize  the  existing  influence  of 
wealth,  but  also  to  man^  so-called  Liberals,  who  are 
aware  that  the^  owe  their  seats  to  the  length  of  their 
purses.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Government  will 
stand  by  this  part  of  their  scheme  which  will  do  more  to 
rehabilitate  them  with  the  working  classes  than  anything 
else  which  is  likely  to  be  done  this  session.  The  evil 
which  is  caused  by  the  present  practice  of  making  the 
candidates  pay  the  returning  oflScer’s  expenses  is  greater 
than  it  appears  at  first  sight.  Under  any  circumstances 
men  of  wealth  will  always  possess  immense  advantages  in 
a  Parliament^  election,  and  those  who  live  by  the 
labour  of  their  hands  may  at  least  claim  that,  if  they 
wish  to  elect  one  of  their  own  class  to  represent  them,  he 
should  not  bo  still  further  handicapped.  But  the  mischief 
is  not  confined  to  the  exclusion  of  comparatively  poor 
men  from  Parliament.  The  interpretation  which  an 
elector  is  likely  to  put  upon  the  fact  that  the  law  requires 
that  the  candidates  shall  pay  the  expenses  of  conducting 
the  election,  is  that  the  candidates  and  not  the  electors 
are  the  parties  benefited.  The  possessor  of  the  franchise 
is  taught  by  the  present  state  of  the  law  to  look  upon 
his  vote  as  something  the  conferring  of  which  is  a 
personal  favour  to  the  man  for  whom  he  votes.  Can  any¬ 
thing  be  conceived  more  likely  to  bring  about  the  present 
low  state  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  the 
^nchise  ?^  Would  it  not  rather  be  a  matter  for  surprise 
if  the  selling  of  votes  did  not  supervene  on  such  a  con¬ 
dition  of  the  law  ?  We  are  convinced  that  if  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise  is  to  be  aught  else  than  a  gross  demoraliza¬ 
tion  to  a  large  number  of  voters,  not  only  must  the  vote  be 
deprived  of  its  market  value  by  its  being  made  impos¬ 


sible  to  the  purchaser  to  ascertain  that  he  gets  what  h 
has  paid  for,  but  the  false  notion  that  his  vote  is  bodu^ 
thing  that  the  candidate  should  acquire  by  the  expend* 
ture  of  money  must  be  eradicated  from  the  voter’s^^nij 
by  the  law  requiring  from  him  that  he  shall  contribute 
towards  the  necessary  outlay  on  the  collection  of  the 
vote. 

We  suspect  that  the  other  parts  of  Mr  Forster’s  Bill  will 
meet  with  but  little  opposition.  Even  the  most  antiquated 
of  Tories  can  have  little  attachment  to  the  present  system 
of  nomination  ;  and  the  arrangements  proposed  by  Mr 
Forster  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  Many  parts  of  the 
Bill  may  require  amendment.  Indeed  we  anticipate  a 
considerable  alteration  of  the  clauses  relating  to  persona¬ 
tion,  some  of  which— especially  the  twenty-third— seem 
almost  to  have  been  framed  in  the  interest  of  the  persona*' 
tor.  The  hours  of  polling,  too,  should  certainly  be 
extended. 

With  regard  to  the  Ballot  itself,  though  the  majority 
of  94  which  the  Government  obtained  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  may  be  regarded  as  decisive  of  the  main  issue,  very 
great  doubt  may  reasonably  be  entertained  whether  the 
form  of  secret  voting  proposed  in  the  Bill  is  superior  to 
the  system  which  obtains  in  the  colony  of  victoria^ 
where,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  votes  are  recoveraUe. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  an  irreooveraHe 
Ballot  is  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  inspire  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  most  dependent  class  of  voters.  This  is  so 
undoubtedly  true,  that  it  may  be  the  wisest  course  to 
put  up  with  the  Government  proposal  as  a  temporary 
expedient ;  but  it  is  totally  unfitted  for  a  permanent 
arrangement.  Our  present  system  of  giving  represen¬ 
tation  only  to  local  majorities  is  inevitably  doom^ ;  and 
no  mode  of  recording  the  votes  of  the  electors  inoon* 
sistent  with  the  total  representation  of  the  enfranchised 
can,  therefore,  be  considered  satisfactory.  Now,  as  we 
have  shown  on  a  former  occasion,  secret  voting  is  not 
inconsistent  with  this  most  important  of  all  electoral 
reforms.  But,  if  vacancies  caused  by  the  death  or  resign 
nation  of  a  member  are  to  be  filled  up,  some  system  ^ 
which  the  names  of  the  voters  who  elected  him  may  l» 
ascertained  must  be  adopted.  We  should  hold  it  no 
misfortune  if  the  Bill  were  so  amended  as  to  make  the 
votes  ascertainable,  though  we  should  be  sony  to  see 
anything  done  to  imperil  its  passing. 

A  general  election,  conducted  with  decency  and  quiet, 
would  be  so  unlike  anything  that  we  have  l^n  used  to 
— so  un-English — that  we  with  difficulty  realise  the  feet 
that  we  may  have  seen  the  last  of  riotous  and  co^pt 
elections.  Not  much  experience  of  the  Ballot  will  be 
required  to  demonstrate  the  groundlessness  of  the  feam 
of  its  opponents.  The  wholesale  lying,  which  they  an¬ 
ticipate,  will  not  occur  for  want  of  temptation.  Electois 
who  have  been  base  enough  to  sell  their  votes  will  find 
that  the  measure,  which,  we  are  told,  will  impress  them 
with  the  notion  that  their  votes  are  theirs  to  sell,  ^ 
rendered  them  unmarketable.  All  who  have  a  legito 
mate  interest  in  the  voting  of  their  neighbours  will  learn 
how  they  have  voted  in  the  same  way  that  they  do  now 
— by  asking  them  ;  while  the  bribers  and  intimidators, 
who  now  make  use  of  the  poll-books  for  the  ® 

defeating  the  ends  of  the  Constitution,  will  find  them* 
'selves  checkmated.  Amidst  the  growing 
society  and  organisation  over  the  individual,  tlw  Bw 
will  stand  the  Arcanum  of  conscience.  Against 
what  have  we  to  put  ?  The  elector  will  ^be 
his  responsibility  to  the  public,  we  are  told.  Does 
collective  public  ever  take  cognissance  of  the  vo 
its  individual  members  ?  Nay,  is  it  so  well  # 

with  their  motives  that  it  can  appraise 
their  votes  ?  To  judge  concerning  the  patriotism 
vote,  we  must  not  only  know  ?tow  it  was  givOT,  n  ^ 
why  it  was  ^ven.  We  are  obliged  to  trust  Di^® 
give  us  information  concerning  the  latter.  ® 
now  trust  him  also  with  regard  to  the  to 

so  doing,  we  shall  release  him  from  responsi 
powerful  persons  and  cliques,  whose  interests  are  ^ 
to  those  of  the  country,  and  whose  influence  i  ^ 
madness  to  expect  that  the  bulk  of  the  electors 
heroic  enough  to  withstand. 
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NATIONALISM. 


IRISH 

The  atonmetshave  some  excuse  for  the  cry  of  horror 
Veh  they  are  raising  about  the  spread  of  Irish 
V  I*  nfllism.  The  movement  has  made  no  extraordinary 
during  the  past  week ;  but  the  week  has  served 
out  with  extraordinary  clearness  the  progress 
been  making  in  recent  months.  Mr  Plunkett’s 
W  dur^g  the  Ballot  debate  on  Thursday  week, 
if  secret  voting  were  introduced  in  Ireland,  the 
general  Parliamentary  election  would  show  a  return 
^f^si^r  or  it  might  be  even  ninety.  Repealers  among 
Hie  hundred  to  be  chosen,  was  only  a  Tory  threat  which, 
on  far  as  it  was  worth  anything,  was  really  a  strong 
^jrament  to  all  honest  men  in  favour  of  the  Ballot.  If 
Ireland  is  already  so  full  of  Nationalism  that  the  removal 
of  landlord  intimidation  would  secure  the  election  of 
Nationalists  to  the  extent  of  between  six  and  nine-tenths, 
‘nstead  of  less  than  one-tenth,  of  the  whole  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  island,  then  it  is  certainly  better  that  this 
vicious  humour,  if  it  be  a  vicious  humour,  should  be  brought 
to  the  surface  and  allowed  to  disperse,  instead  of  being 
plastered  up  and  driven  inwards  so  as  to  vitiate  the  whole 
of  the  nation.  But  Mr  Plunkett’s  statement  was 
an  exaggeration,  prompted  by  the  most  short-sighted 
partymotive,  and  if  it  has  helped  to  open  the  eyes  of 
Englishmen  to  the  fact  that  Nationalism  is  actually  a 
great  power  in  Ireland,  that  is  all  it  can  do.  It  is  well 
that  this  fact  should  be  made  public,  and  two  incidents 
on  Monday  night  will  tend  to  make  it  public  with  much 
more  distinctness  than  any  of  Mr  Plunkett’s  oratorical 
flourishes.  On  Monday  the  Horae  Government  Associa¬ 
tion  held  its  first  annual  meeting  in  Dublin,  when  the 
Rev.  Professor  Galbraith,  its  secretary,  showed  how  it 
had  grown  during  the  past  year ;  and  when,  among 
other  influential  speakers,  Mr  Martin,  who,  by  his  tem¬ 
perate  argument  and  manly  bearing,  has  won  the  respect 
of  all  opponents  in  the  House  of  Commons,  gave  eloquent 
expression  to  the  feeling  which  actuates  its  members,  and 
made  evident  the  strength,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  with 
which  that  feeling  works,  and  the  sort  of  result,  whether 
logical  or  illogical,  which  it  promises  to  bring  about. 
On  Monday,  also,  Mr  Maguire  astonished  many  in 
Parliament  and  out  of  it  by  avowing  himself  as  zealous  a 
Nationalist  as  Mr  Martin  or  Mr  Smyth,  and  stating  in  a 
few  very  intelligible  sentences  the  whole  case  of  the 
present  Repeal  party  in  Ireland. 

It  is  of  extreme  importance  that  Mr  Maguire’s  state¬ 
ments  should  be  understood  and  remembered.  He  says 
that  he  is  a  Nationalist,  yet  at  the  same  time  a  loyal  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Queen,  and  desirous  that  her  whole  empire 
should  be  strong  and  flourishing.  In  answer  to  Lord 
Hartington’s  bombast  about  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  empire  with  as  much  energy  and  success  as  was 
shown  in  the  struggle  of  the  North  against  the  South  in 
the  American  civil  war,  he  avers  that  the  Irish 
Nationalists  desire  no  more  than  the  North  has  always 
been  ready  to  concede  to  the  South,  no  more  than  the 
example  of  the  United  States  Constitution  shows  to  be 
altogether  beneficial  across  the  Atlantic,  and  likely  to  be 
yet  more  beneficial  in  the  case  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  principle  aimed  at  by  the  Irish  Nationalists,  he  says, 
18  the  Federal  principle  which  has  worked  well  in  the 
United  States,  which  is  working  well  in  our  Colonies, 
which  we  wish  to  promote  in  Australia,  and  which  there 
w  now  a  Bill  before  the  House  for  establisliing  in  the 
Upward  Islands.”  For  the  enforcement  of  this 
pnnciple,  as  far  as  honest  protest  and  honest  argu- 
Jnent  have  force,  he  says,  giving  an  estimate  doubtless 
^rer  the  truth  than  Mr  Plunkett’s,  at  least  fifty  mem- 
rs  Will  be  sent  to  Parliament  by  Ireland  at  the  next 
^tion,  and  they  will  be  sent,  “  Ballot  or  no  Ballot.” 
e  are  not  always  ready  to  put  our  faith  in  Mr  Maguire, 

k  case,  it 

^  opponents  while  to  weigh  the  words  which 
PpHi  ^  spokesman  of  an  important  party  in  Ireland, 
find  ^^oy  will  only  weigh  them  fairly,  they  will 

Irish  nothing  very  dreadful,  and  that 

Torr  i"  .  is  not  so  terrible  a  bugbear  as  our 

Irpkri  their  Whig  allies  in  the  war  against 

Ireland  would  have  us  believe. 


It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  various  sorts  of  NatkmaL 
ists.  Some  go  very  much  farther  than  Mr  Maguire,  and 
a  few  even  sympathise  in  the  main  with  the  Fenians.. 
But,  if  we  understand  the  state  of  opinion  among  them, 
—and  the  natural  impulsiveness  of  Irishmen  makes  it 
tolerably  easy  for  any  impartial  observer  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  in  the  matter, — these  disloyal  Nationalists, 
are  r^ly  very  few,  and  most  of  them  are  substantially  at 
one  in  the  objects  that  they  aim  at,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  would  reach  those  objects.  Tlie  majority  are, 
like  Mr  Maguire,  not  strictly  Nationalists  but  Federalists! 
If  they  call  themselves  Nationalists,  it  is  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that,  by  asking  for  more  than  they  wish,  they  ai-o 
more  likely  to  gain  what  they  do  desire,  and  that  is 
Federalism.  ^  They  see,  as  many  besides  them  are  seeing, 
that  the  British  Empire  has  become  too  large  to  be  mled- 
absolutely  by  a  few  Cabinet  Ministers  in  London  ;  and, 
if  Canada,  Australia,  and  other  great  dependencies  of 
the  English  Crown  are  being  allowed  practical  freedom 
in  the  management  of  their  internal  affairs,  they  consider 
that  Ireland  has  a  right  to  the  same  freedom.  For  our¬ 
selves,  we  admit  that  we  believe  that  right  cannot 
honestly  be  disputed.  That  it  should  have  to  be  claimed 
is  a  matter  of  very  deep  regret.  That  it  should  have  to  bo 
enforced,  if  it  be  so,  is  in  eveiy  way  deplorable ;  but  the  loal 
mischief  is  not  so  much  in  the  thing  as  in  ite  cause.  In 
mere  distance,  Ireland  is  nearer  to  England  than  Canada. 
But  Canada,  though  conquered  by  England  little  more 
than  a  century  ago,  while  the  Irish  conquest  is  six  hun¬ 
dred  years  old,  is  nearer  to  us  than  Ireland  in  everything 
but  distance  ;  and  we,  not  the  Iri^,  are  to  blame  for  the 
great  barrier  that  exists  bertween  the  two  islands.  The 
two  great  measures  of  wise  legislation  for  which,  nnles.** 
he  indulges  in  some  new  and  unlooked  for  exploits  of 
wisdom,  Mr  Gladstone  will  be  chiefly  honoured  by 
posterity  were  too  strange,  too  tardy,  and  too  partial  to 
satisfy  the  Irish.  They  took  the  Irish  Church  Act  anti 
the  Irish  Land  Act  as  niggard  payments  of  part  of  the 
principal,  without  any  of  the  interest,  that  was  due  to- 
them ;  and  already  they  find  that  Whig  generosity  and 
Whig  prudence  have  reached  their  tether,  and  that  Press 
Acts  and  Coercion  Acts  are  all  they  can  look  for  from 
the  present  Government  and  the  present  Parliament. 
What  wonder  is  it,  then,  seeing  that  tyranny  and  not  jus¬ 
tice  is  offered  to  them,  that  they  should  i*e9eut  the  tyranny 
and  assert  their  claim  to  seenre  for  themselves,  in  Collego 
Green,  the  justice  denied  to  them  in  Westminster  ? 

We  have  small  hope  of  success  in  the  working  out  of 
that  Home  Rule,  if  they  achieve  it,  which  the  Irish 
Nationalists  are  now  labouring  to  attain.  We  believe 
that,  if  Great  Britain  is  before  long  to  become  the  elder 
member  of  a  great  British  Federation,  including  British 
America,  British  Australia,  and  British  India,  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  Ireland  should  not  bo  as  integral 
a  part  of  Great  Britain  as  Scotland  is,  why  the  “  three 
kingdoms  ”  should  not  form  one  State  in  the  fai*- 
stretching  United  British  States  that  are  to  be.  But  a 
bad  reason  exists  in  the  lack  of  sympatlw  that  finds 
irregular  expression  in  such  speeches  as  Lord  Derby, 
Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Hartington  and  their  kind  indulge 
in,  and  that  has  legal  utterance  in  such  projects,  passecl 
through  Parliament  without  a  dissentient  English  voice, 
as  the  Westmeath  Bill.  So  long  as  England  chooses  thus 
to  make  a  Poland  of  Ireland,  it  must  expect  Irish  National¬ 
ism  to  grow.  We  may  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  growing,  and  growing  with  amazing  rapidity.  But 
what  is  more  amazing  than  the  rapidity,  is  the  healthi¬ 
ness — if  we  may  so  term  it — of  its  growth.  We  have 
admitted  that  there  is  a  certain  kinship  between  one 
phase  of  Nationalism  and  Fenianism.  But  the  broad 
difference  between  the  true  Nationalists  and  the  Fenians  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  complete  difference  in  their  temper 
and  tbeir  mode  of  action.  The  Fenians  have  b^ii 
plotting  and  scheming  in  utter  violation  of  all  law  and 
order.  The  Nationalists  do  all  that  they  do  in  strict 
compliance  with  law  and  order.  They  are  marching 
steadily  and  honourably  to  the  goal  that  they  set  bofure 
them.  'We  trust  they  may  not  reach  it;  but  if  they  do, 
the  blame  and  the  disgrace  will  be  with  England,  not 
with  Ireland. 
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x/.«uvAvruE>  pwnujr  leu  uim  to  resiaf 
temptation  to  interfere.  As  it  was,  it  was  his  luckr  l  T 
to  be  able  to  learn,  without  the  bitter  lesson  of  nerso^  i 
suffering,  what  were  to  be  the  new  elements  of 
in  war. 

This  brings  ns  to  the  second  part  of  our  inquirv  anri 
to  the  main  charge  brought  by  M.  Thiers.  Is  it  t  ^ 
that  the  Emperor  neglected  the  duty  of  militarv  ^ 
organisation  necessitated  by  the  evente  of  1866  ?  ^  Th 
last  echoes  of  the  cannon  and  musketry  of  Sadowa  had 
hardly  died  away  before  the  French  Government  had 
taken  the  first  steps  towards  giving  to  France  that 
mighty  military  development  which  was  to  assure  her 
victory  in  the  contest  that  men  already  instinctivelv 
presaged.  The  reports  of  Baron  Stoffel,  attache  of 
France  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  attest  the  exactitude  of 
the  information  regarding  Prussia  and  Prussian  designs 
with  which  the  Imperial  Cabinet  had  taken  care  to  be 
furnished.  A  Bill  introduced  into  the  Chambers  em¬ 
bodied  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  a  commission 
of  the  most-  eminent  military  men  under  the  presidency 
of  the  illustrious  Niel,  Duke  of  Solferino.  A  force  of 
1,200,000  men  was  to  be  the  guarantee  of  France,  and 
this  vast  host  was  to  be  divid^  into  the  two  classes  of 
800,000  regular  soldiers  (soldats  agmnris)  and  400,000 
Mobiles.  “  It  is  necessary  for  the  country  that  800,000 
men  should  always  be  prepared  to  march  to  the  frontiers," 
was  the  decision  of  Marshal  Niel.  Did  this  look  like 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Empire  ?  The  Bill  would 
have  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  enemy  to  outnumber 
the  French  Army.  That  Bill  was  reject^  through  the 
very  Opposition  which  has  since  accused  the  Empire  of 
having  left  the  country  defenceless. 

A  new  Bill,  a  second  Bill,  was  attempted.  It  con¬ 
tained  some  important  modifications  on  the  original 
measure.  It  did  not  contain  modifications  enough  for  the 
Opposition.  In  vain  did  M.  Roulier  remind  the  deputies 
that  Prussia  could  dispose,  in  an  extreme  case,  of  even 
In  vain  did  Marshal  Niel  utter  words 


afforded  by  tho  discussion  on  the  financial  condition 
of  Franco  to  serve  up  a  fresh  edition  of  the  ideas 
which,  for  various  reasons,  he  particularly  favours. 
Of  course  the  old  protectionist  is  tho  old  protectionist 
still.  Wo  do  not,  however,  propose  to  deal  here  with 
the  economic  eccentricities  of  M.  Thiers.  We  have 
more  especially  to  observe  tho  manner  in  which  he 
prosecutes  his  crusade  against  tho  Empire  by  whose 
fall  he  has  risen,  and  this  subject  gives  us  quite  enough 
to  observe  for  the  present. 

M.  Thiers  has  discovered  how  to  make  the  dispossessed 
r>hfime,  which  he  hates  so  disinterestedly,  responsible  for 
all  the  calamities  of  the  actual  situation.  Sadowa  was  a 
Napoleonic  blunder.  Sedan  was  a  Napoleonic  crime. 
The  Emperor  ought  to  have  intervened  in  Germany  in 
1866.  The  Emperor  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for 
war  with  Gennany  in  1870.  Franco  is  defeated  and 
<ligmemberod  simply  because  tho  Empire  refused  to  be 
w'isc,  refused  to  be  statesmanlike,  refused  to  take  the 
advice  of  M.  Thiers  and  his  friends.  The  only  drawback 
to  this  invincible  logic  is  tho  trifling  objection  that  one 
premise  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  self-evident,  and  tho 
other  premise  implies  a  direct  falsehood.  Could — we 
say  nothing  of  ought — but  could  Sadowa  have  been 
helped  ?  And  who  kept  Franco  unprepared  to  cope  with 
Prussia  ? 

We  confess  that  wo  are  wearied  with  tho  childish 
prattle  about  France  having  been  able  to  prevent 
Sudown,  and  having  missed  her  opportunity.  We 
certainly  should  not  have  expected  it  from  a  man  of  the 
world  like  M.  Thiers.  Let  us  suppose  that  France  had 
intervened  in  1866.  What  would  she  have  gained  by 
the  intervention  ?  Was  she  to  take  tho  side  of  Prussia  ? 
Hanlly.  Besides  Prussia  was  quite  able  to  take  her 
own  side.  Was  she  to  take  tho  side  of  Austria  ?  Is  it 
at  nil  certain,  is  it  even  probable,  that  such  a  step  would 
have  prevented  tho  ultimate  success  of  Prussia?  Austria 
was  simply  ung  grande  incapacite.  Pmssia,  by  exerting 
herself,  could  have  called  under  arms  500,000  men  trained 
g.^neially  well  and,  for  tho  most  part,  splendidly;  the 
whole  force,  in  addition,  equipped  with  the  only  breech¬ 
loaders  in  Europe.  A  quarter  of  a  million  Prussians  crushed 
tlio  Austrians  and  their  allies  in  a  week.  There  remained 
another  quarter  million  at  the  service  of  the  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  who  might  be  tempted  to 
matcli  their  su})erannuated  weapons  against  the  ceaseless 
death-shot  of  the  Dreyso  rifle.  Even  could  the  French 
succeed  at  immense  cost  in’  pushing  back  tho  front 
line  of  Prussian  forces  specially  opposed  to  them,  it 
would  bo  (piite  on  the  cards  that  tho  moment  Von 
Moltko  found  that  tho  Austrians  w'cre  so  easy  to  beat  he 
would  straightway  direct  his  main  attack  against  the 
enemy  from  beyond  the  Rhine.  Does  M.  Thiers  imagine 


1,300,000  men 
of  mournful  prophecy,  that  before  long  the  Opposition 
would  have  bitter  reason  to  regret  their  suicidal  policy. 
M.  Thiers  w'as  at  hand,  with  his  statesmanship  and  Ins 
historic  graces,  to  assure  the  House  and  the  country  that 
the  existing  army  was  ample  for  the  defeat  of  the  Prus¬ 
sians.  Besides,  he  begged  to  say,  the  forces  of  Prussia 
had  been  grossly  exaggerated  by  the  Minister.  “  Prus¬ 
sia,  says  the  Minister  of  State,  can  dispose  of  1,300,000 
men  !  Where  have  we  seen  those  formidable  armies  ? 
Wo  must  not  believe  this  phantasmagoria  of  figures. 
They  are  fables,"  cried  M.  Thiers.  Is  M.  Thiers  still  of 
opinion  that  the  armies  of  Prussia  are  fables?  And 
does  M.  Thiers  still  venture  to  accuse  the  Emperor  of 
having  allowed  the  Prussians  to  outnumber  him  ?  Thanks 
to  M.  Thiers  and  his  friends,  the  second  Bill  for  the 
reorganisation  of  tho  army  was  also  rejected. 

During  the  last  months  of  1866,  during  the  years  1867 
and  1868,  the  contest  between  tho  Cabinet  and  the 
Opposition  continued.  The  vast  bulk  of  the  deputies 
were  favourably  disposed  to  the  Imperial  dynasty. 
They  would  not  have  sacrificed  the  dynasty  by  a 
conscious  vote.  Neither  would  they  have  sacrifice 
France,  at  least  deliberately.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
eloquent  orators  of  the  Opposition,  for  none  can  deny 
the  praise  of  eloquence  to  MM.  Thiers,  Favre,  GUivier, 
(fee.,  had  made  an  immense  increase  of  the  muitary 
strength  in  the  highest  degree  unpopular.  Prob^ly  ® 
Corps  Legislatif  thought  to  act  for  the  best  for  6 
dynasty  by  voting  against  the  unpopular  policy  o  ® 
Cabinet.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  only  the  Ca  m 
but  the  dynasty  and  the  whole  country  that  was 
suffer  for  the  persuasiveness  of  M.  Thiers.  The  Empem 
was  checked  at  every  turn.  While  the 
thundering  against  him  as  a  despot,  it  was  he  ^bo 
himself  powerless  to  carry  out  a  single  wish, 
down  the  principle  in  his  speech  from  the 
"  the  influence  of  a  nation  depends  on  ^e  ..  u 

men  that  it  can  place  under  arms."  The  Opposi 
bound  “  energetically  to  protest  against  Jhese  ^ 
the  Imperial  message."  The  Emperor  held  t  a 
citizen  is  bound  to  serve  the  country  in  time  o  » 
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that  it  is  not  merely  to  a  portion  of  the  people  that  the 
Lred  duty  of  defending  the  country  belongs.”  TheOppo- 
fiition  complained  that  the  Emperor  meant  to  turn  France 
?  ,  «  yjjgt  barrack.”  M.  Thiers  now  denounces  the  Em- 
^ror  for  not  turning  France  into  a  vast  barrack.  Finally 
a  scheme  of  national  defence,  a  mutilated  and  deficient 
scheme  was  passed.  And  when  it  was  passed,  the 
Chambers  refused  the  supplies  for  carrying  it  into 

^^^^yet  powerless  to  destroy  the  Imperial  dynasty 
itself  the  Opposition  were  already  the  arbiters  of  all 
details  of  administration.  When  they  had  undermined 
the  efficacy  of  the  Imperial  administration,  they  found 
their  opportunity  against  the  Imperial  Governmeu  t 
The  result  was  that,  if  they  had  been  in  the  pay  of 
Prussia,  they  could  not  have  acted  better  for  the  ruin 
of  the  country.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
all  how,  in  order  to  save  expense,  cavalry  horses 
were  hired  out  to  agriculturists  during  peace,  and  how 
this  usage  produced  the  worst  effects  on  the  efficiency 
of  the  cavalry.  The  Chambers  demanded  .that  three 
thousand  horses  should  be  taken  from  the  artillery  and 
placed  with  the  a^culturists.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
Marshal  Niel  exclaimed,  “  You  are  rendering  my  task  an 
impossibility.  When  I  have  accepted  the  commission  of 
the  Emperor  to  reorganise  the  army,  how  can  you  refuse 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  ?  ”  In  vain. 
The  Opposition  became  the  Ministry.  The  Emperor  was 
henceforth  to  be  a  constitutional  cypher.  Marshal  Niel 
went  down  to  the  grave  amid  the  dark  presentiments  he 
could  not  hide.  Count  von  Bismarck  saw  his  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Feeling  as  sure  as  the  Emperor  that  war  must 
come  some  time,  he  recognised  the  favourable  moment. 
The  Hohenzollern  incident  took  place.  The  French 
people,  long  since  inflamed  for  war  by  the  bellicose  elo¬ 
quence  of  M.  Thiers  and  his  party,  became  ungovern¬ 
able.  The  skilfully  prepared  account  circulated  by  the 
Prussian  Ministry  of  the  insult  to  the  French  ambas¬ 
sador — an  insult  which  was  never  offered — roused  French 
jealousy  to  madness.  And  M.  Ollivier,  who  had  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  Imperial  scheme  of  reorganisation, 
because  “  the  Prussian  system  w^as  entirely  defensive,” 
declared  war  against  Prussia  “  with  a  light  heart.”  M. 
Thiers  may  succeed  in  absolving  himself,  in  his  own 
eyes,  for  the  policy  of  menace  and  factiousness  which 
made  peace  and  victory  alike  impossible.  But  with  what 
face  does  he  attribute  i;o  the  Empire  the  blundering 
which  the  Empire  has  always  repudiated  and  opposed  ? 

It  would  be  irrelevant  for  us  to  reiterate  our  views 
upon  the  criminal  and  barbarous  ai’bitrament  of  war. 
M.  Thiers  is,  at  least,  as  bellicose  as  Louis  Napoleon.  The 
difference  between  them  is  thatM.  Thiers  made  ruin  inevit¬ 
able,  while  Louis  Napoleon  might  have  ensured  success, 
h  is  only  necessary  to  contemplate  the  picture  of  what 
France  would  have  been  according  to  the  policy  of  the 
Emperor,  not  enfeebled  and  unprepared,  but  with 
1,200,000  soldiers  ranged  beneath  her  eagles,  and  with 
Austria,  Italy,  and  Denmark,  not  chilled  by  manifest 
incaj^ity,  but  encouraged  by  manifest  power,  in  order  to 
w  jauge  of  what  M.  Thiers  and  his  party  have  done  for 
em  country.  We  are  no  admirers  of  monarchy,  in- 
^d.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  the 
a  e  Emperor,  or  with  any  of  the  principles  that  found 
expression  in  his  rule.  But  we  have  less  sympathy  with 
e  principles  and  policy  to  which  M.  Thiers,  true  to  the 
and  selfish  methods  of  his  youth  and  manhood,  now 
to  lend  himself.  Every  variation  in  his  varied 
^ical  history  has  been  alike  mischievous  to  France, 
of  shifting  vices,  it  has  had  one  element 

lovft^*^^  1  ^  pandering  to  the  French 

glory ;  hut  now  he  threatens  to  be  more  mis- 

andl^TT^-  ^  If  we  have  to  choose  between  caste 

fictinrf  I>otween  a  monarch  appealing  to  legitimist 

can  W  k  f  appealing  to  a  popular  vote,  we 

QTULiAA  ^  IT  opinion.  The  high  seigneurs  and  anti- 
themHPi^  Bourbon  camp  may  congratulate 

Success  fastidious  virtue,  on  the  apparent 

^®^^P^lous  misrepresentation.  But  the 
H.  a  >  seeks  to  prevail  by  the  inventiveness  of 

Algiers  will  share  the  fate  of  its  auxiliary. 
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HOME  EDUCATION. 

In  the  first  ^eat  treatise  on  education,  wliich  we  owe 
to  the  multifarious  genius  of  Plato,  "we  are  introduced  to 
a  series  of  strong,  and  seemingly  irrefutable,  arguments 
against  giving  to  parents  the  control  of  the  education  of 
their  children.  Nobody,  it  is  urged,  w^ould  encase  his 
feet  in  shoes  that  came  from  an  amateur  shoemaker,  or 
entrust  a  precious  ship  and  cargo  to  a  tyro  in  navigation. 
In  every  art  we  seek  a  man  of  experience  and  training 
to  guide  us.  The  tamed  horse,  accustomed  to  the  chariot, 
we  drive  ourselves  ;  it  is  the  finished  >vork  of  the  horse- 
breaker  :  but  we  should  not  ourselves  undertake  to  break 
in  the  foal.  If  in  eveiy  department  of  life,  in  the  most 
trivial  as  well  as  the  most  serious,  we  consult  the  expert, 
why,  in  the  momentous  task  of  rearing  the  young  of  our 
own  species  in  virtue  and  knowledge,  do  we  remain 
satisfied  with  the  bungling  inexperience  of  incompetent 
parents,  instead  of  seeking  and  finding  the  scientific 
teacher  ?  Why,  indeed,  but  from  the  infatuation  that 
postpones  to  every  trifle  the  all-important  work  of  eiluca- 
tion?  Therefore,  in  the  new  commonwealtli,  iu  the 
scientificallv  constructed  State  designed  by  Plato,  the 
guidance  of  parental  superintendence  must  be  removed, 
and  all  the  children  placed  under  the  control  of  an 
enlightened  public  official.  Education  must  be  done  by 
the  State ;  the  children  must  be  removed  from  tho 
parents,  and  brought  up  in  public  halls  under  the  best 
trainers. 

There  is  much  in  Plato’s  reasoning  that  is  •extremely 
plausible.  By  no  standard  can  the  average  parent  be 
considered  as  a  good  educator.  The  father  is  engaged  in 
other  pursuits  that  leave  him  little  time  to  consider  how 
the  infant  and  juvenile  mind  should  be  trained  ;  he  h;\s 
forgotten  how  it  feels  and  thinks,  and  cannot  fully 
understand  or  sympathise  with  it;  he  has  not  the 
patience  or  time  to  make  up  his  unavoidable  deficiencies ; 
and  his  interference  is  fitful,  irregular,  and  often  ignorant 
and  mischievous.  The  mother,  doubtless,  can  do  niucli 
better,  but  her  own  education  is  in  general  lamentably 
neglected.  No  attempt  is  made  to  teach  women  syste¬ 
matically  or  earnestly  upon  what  principles  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  training  of  children  should  bo 
conducted,  and  they  are  left  to  the  suggestions  of  their 
own  common  sense,  with  the  lessons  derived  from  their 
own  mistakes.  Except  where  nurses  can  be  employed, 
mothers  are  in  general  too  much  occupied  with  the  feed¬ 
ing  and  clothing  of  their  children  to  be  able  to  attend  to 
any  higher  matters.  It  might  seem,  then,  that  children 
would  be  better  trained  if  removed  from  tho  iguorancj 
of  their  parents,  and  given  to  some  skilful  and  educated 
teacher.  A  good  hospital,  where  children  are  kept 
under  good,  but  not  severe,  discipline  ;  where  everything 
is  regular  and  orderly ;  where  instruction  is  alternated 
with  recreation,  as  the  best  experience  requires ;  where 
the  supply  of  wholesome  food  is  regular  and  abundant, 
and  the  children  are  not  permitted  to  spoil  their  stomachs 
with  surfeits, — such  a  hospital  would  appear  to  be  in 
the  highest  degree  calculated  to  achieve  the  objects  of 
education.  On  the  contrary,  however,  the  hospital 
system  does  not  yield  the  results  that  might  be  expected. 
The  morality  of  the  children  they  send  forth  is  not 
believed  to  bo  equally  solid  and  vigorous  with  the  home¬ 
grown  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  strange,  even  tho  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties  of  hospital  children  are  more  benumbed, 
and  they  are  more  apathetic  and  drowsy.  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  failure  ? 

For  one  thing,  it  may  be  said  that  the  hospital  system 
would  be  perfect  if  the  children  were  to  live  in  barmcks 
all  their  life  ;  but  as  their  future  is  one  of  freedom  and 
personal  responsibility,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  rear  them 
in  squadrons  with  a  machine-like  regularity.  The  tran¬ 
sition  from  a  close  system  to  the  open  world  is  too  great ; 
and  a  habit  of  ready  obedience  and  mechanical  order  is 
not  the  best  way  to  develop  a  spirit  of  firm  self-reliance. 
For  good  or  for  evil,  growm-up  men  and.  women  are 
allowed,  subject  to  the  correction  of  the  police,  to  follow 
whatever  course  seems  good  in  their  own  eyes  ;  it  ^nnot, 
therefore,  be  wise  to  bring  them  up  with  the  feelings  of 
dependence  generated  by  a  system  which  does  everything 
for  them,  and  leaves  them  with  little  freedom  or  choice, 
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•even  in  their  amusements.  Boys  taught  to  swim  with 
eork  supports  would  find  themselves  in  peril  if  suddenly 
tfaniwn  into  deep  water  without  the  accustomed  aids. 
However  excellent,  therefore,  the  hospital  system  might 
be  in  itself,  it  is  out  of  place  in  a  society  like  ours ;  and 
is  only  to  be  resorted  to  when  the  home  is  broken  up. 
This  conclusion  Plato  avoided,  for  he  contemplated  a 
social  organisation  wherein  the  citizens  would  never  escape 
from  control,  but  live  in  barracks,  under  reg^lition,  to 
the  end  of  their  days.  But  even  this  is  not  a  complete 
answer  to  the  experience  that  has  been  gathered  from 
hospitals.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  the 
average  parent  turns  out  a  better  article  than  the 
average  hospital.  If  it  bo  said  that  the  fault  must  lie 
in  the  roastor  of  the  hospital,  not  in  the  system,  the 
reply  is  obvious,  that  the  master  is  part  of  the  system.  If 
the  ideal  hospital  is  alone  to  be  considered,  we  should 
have  to  compare  it  with  the  ideal  parent ;  and  in  con¬ 
trasting  the  family  and  hospital  system  we  must  do  so 
with  reference  to  the  average  character  of  the  persons 
•concerned. 

The  superiority  of  the  family  system  lies  in  a  single 
fact,  the  personal  interest  of  the  parents  in  their  children. 
Love  more  than  makes  up  for  the  inexperience  of  the 
parent.  The  child  feels  that  its  happiness  is  anxiously 
cared  for  by  at  least  two  human  beings,  and  gradually 
acquires  a  sense  of  the  value  of  its  own  life.  The  eager¬ 
ness  of  the  parents  for  the  well-being  and  well¬ 
doing  of  their  child  first  implants  in  it  the  feeling  of 
personal  worth.  It  is  astonishing  bow  little,  selfish  as 
human  nature  is,  men  care  for  themselves,  apart  from 
the  knowledge  that  their  life  is  precious  in  the  eyes  of 
others.  Men  who,  upon  their  own  account  alone,  are 
free  from  every  tincture  of  ambition,  strive  with  their 
utmost  energy  not  to  disappoint  those  whom  they  care 
for.  The  most  cruel  sting  of  reproach  is,  not  what  the 
wrongdoer  loses,  but  the  pain  that  it  causes  to  friends. 
The  idea  of  duty  to  self  is  wholly  a  reflection  of  the  value 
set  upon  one  by  others.  Though  not  logically,  yet  in 
fact,  duty  to  self  is  linked  with  duty  to  others.  If  a  man 
cares  not  for  himself,  how  shall  he  care  for  others  ?  Thus 
the  very  beginning  of  morality  is  found  at  the  domestic 
hearth;  and  the  home  culture  is  without  any  true 
rival. 

But  quite  apart  from  the  vivifying  influence  of  per¬ 
sonal  affection,  parents  have  one  great  instrument  of 
moral  culture  which  is  almost  unavoidably  denied  to  the 
hospital  system.  There  is  a  contagion  or  good  example 
as  well  as  of  evil.  Moral  feelings  cannot  be  generated 
80  well  by  any  means  as  by  the  fervour  of  moral  belief, 
and  the  consistency  of  right  conduct.  The  unfeigned 
grief  and  indignation  of  a  parent  over  the  transgressions 
of  a  child  is  the  most  effectual  means  of  rousing  moral 
susceptibility.  It  is  the  same  with  religion.  Doctrines 
can  be  taught,  and  catechisms  forced  down  the  infant 
throat  with  many  stripes,  but  genuine  piety  can  never 
lie  implanted  by  any  resources  at  the  command  of  the 
schoolmaster.  Children  learn  these  things  best  by  imi¬ 
tation.  They  adopt  the  gestures  and  language  of 
emotion,  and,  if  they  have  any  susceptibility,  in  due 
time,  the  emotions  themselves.  The  facility  or  the  infant 
mind  to  reproduce  the  passions  it  sees  around  it,  is  one 
of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  extirpation  of  crime  and  of 
a  degraded  type  of  human  culture.  In  former  time  it 
operated  to  perpetuate  feuds  between  families,  the  curse 
of  hatred  being  banded  down  from  one  generation  to 
another  as  an  heirloom.  The  same  weapon  so  powerful 
for  good  is  also  potent  for  miscljief ;  but  as  the  average 
inan  is  at  least  respectable,  there  is  little  danger  from  the 
imitating  tendency  of  children. 

So  far  wo  can  understand  why  the  moral  effects  of  the 
hospital  system  should  compare  unfavourably  with  those 
of  home  education ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  why 
hospital  scholars  should  bo  “  much  more  apathetic  and 
drowsy,  than  day  scholars.*’  Whatever  may  be  the 
sphere  of  sympathy  in  cultivating  good  feeling,  its  rele¬ 
vance  is  not  so  manifest  in  regard  to  purely  intellectual  j 
training.  The  intellect  is  indeed  regarded  not  seldom  j 
•as  a  chronic  enemy  of  emotion;  and  these  two  sides  of 
our  nature  are  not  only  opposed  to  each  other,  but  sup- 


'  posed  almost  to  be  incompatible.  A  greater  mistako^ 
could  not  be.  In  a  thousand  ways  the  intellectual 
are  indebted  to  the  feelings.  The  power  of  pejceptSa 
may  exist,  but  what  if  it  is  not  called  into  active 
•  cise  ?  The  most  brilliant  intellectual  faculties  may  ijl 
dormant,  or,  at  all  events,  prove  barren,  without  the 
quickening  stimulus  of  emotion.  Take  two  boys  of 
equal  capacity,  one  with  a  starved,  the  other  with 
richly-endoww  emotional  nature,  and '  the  difference  m 
their  progress  will  be  immense.  To  the  boy  reared 
under  the  warm  shelter  of  home,  existence  has  a  special 
value  and  richness,  and  a  sense  of  human  worth 
sifies  his  efforts  in  eveiy  direction.  Hence  the  quickness 
and  intelligence  in  which  school  inspectors  find  that  the 
home  boy  surpasses  the  hospital  boy.  Thus,  in  spite  of 
their  innumerable  faults,  of  negligence  and  of  ignorance 
the  households  of  the  country  are  the  best  educators! 
What  they  still  want  is  scientific  direction  and  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  method  and  system.  This  reform,  however 
must  wait  until  women  obtain  some  education  in  science! 


BOHEMIANS. 

The  number  of  Dark  Bhie  for  May  last  contains  an 
article,  ^  Mr  Andrew  Lang,  upon  “  Three  Poets  of 
French  Bohemia,”  from  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  gather 
that  Mr  Lang  knows  a  very  great  deal  about  Fran^oys 
Villou,  G-erwd  de  Nerval,  and  Henri  Murger,  and  that 
he  knows  uncommonly  little  about  Bohemia.  His  article 
however,  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  typical  of  a  small  but  very 
exclusive  school  of  thought,  to  which  what  it  is  pleased 
to  call  Bohemianism  is  more  or  less  a  creed.  This 
school  consists  of  young  gentlemen,  who  are,  as  a  rule, 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  who,  if  not  well  off*,  are 
yet  sufficiently  fortunate  to  move  in  what  is  known  as 
“  good  society,”  and  to  be  able  to  spend  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  over  such  light  amusements  as  are 
croquet  and  Alfred  de  Musset,  Lafeme’s  cigarettes  and 
Swinburne,  hock  and  seltzer  and  Mr  William  Morris, 
the  western  pier  and  the  Saturday  Revievj,  the  opera  and 
Mr  William  ^ssetti’s  latest  criticisms.  It  pleases  these 
young  gentlemen  to  fancy  that  they  themselves  are 
Bohemians  of  the  purest  breed,  and  they  play  the 
Bohemian  as  zealously  as  ever  the  late  lamented  Mr 
Wyndham  played  the  engine-driver,  but  with  rather  less 
fidelity  to  the  true  original.  In  their  eyes  a  Bohemian  is  a 
young  gentleman  who,  at  some  two  or  three  and  twenty,  is 
fully  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  all  things  human ;  who, 
like  Aristippus,  thinks  that  life  and  death  are  all  one,  and 
that  suicide  in  consequence  is  not  worth  the  exertion 
which  it  involves  ;  who  has  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
beauty  in  all  its  shapes,  together  with  a  sad  deficiency  of 
moral  principle  ;  who  reads  lyric  poetry  with  an  insatiable 
appetite ;  whose  English  is  of  the  cameo  style,  clear  cut, 
transparent,  pure,  faultless ;  and  who — to  add  a  single 
touch  of  the  concrete — attires  himself  in  kid  glovw,  a 
velveteen  coat,  and  a  pretty  silk  tie,  and  is  a  little  given 
to  haunting  fashionable  restaurants  where,  in  winter,  he 
does  his  duty  by  champagne  and  omelettes,  and  m 
summer  by  claret  and  peaches.  To  this  ideal  they  steadily 
endeavour  to  conform  themselves,  and — it  must  be 
admitted — not  without  a  certain  amount  of  success. 
There  is  something  very  pleasant  in  so  hannless  a  pur¬ 
suit.  The  quasi-Bohemian  feels  that  he  is,  in  his  w&jt 
a  bit  of  a  philosopher,  and  plumes  himself  accordingly 
at  croquet  parties  and  kettle-drums.  To  an  innocen 
mind  it  gives  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  affect  the 
of  what  it  imagines  to  be  naughty  at  least,  if  not  al^ 
lutely  wicked.  And  the  sincerest  compliment 
can  be  paid  to  one  of  these  would-be  Bohemias  is 
talk  to  him  on  the  assumption  that  he  holds  virtu©  ana 
vice,  poverty  and  wealth,  happiness  and  unbappniet®» 
to  be  things  indifferent.  ^  . 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  genuine  Bohemian*  "w  ^ 
in  his  way,  a  very  excellent  fellow,  utterly  devoi  ®  ^ 

affectation  and  pretence,  is  about  as  nauch 
sive  and  spurious  copy  of  hinaself  as  is  a^ 
herd  to  the  shepherds  of  Watteau.  Bohemianism 
true,  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  types.  Some  l>on©«*»*** 
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dwellers  in  Soho  and  Camden  Town ;  others 
are  arwsi^ss  T>»  nriKk  C^.rxmr*^.  /%%•  4-l^rt 


^  briefless  barristers  in  Hare  or  Pump  Court  or  at  the 
top  of  Old  Square;  others  devil  for  the  daily 
I^rs  and  live  wherever  rent  is  cheap  and  landladies 
^lonff-suffering.  Some  have  raised  themselves,  others 
We  f^len  to  what  they  are.  Some  are  men  of  great 
learning  and  varied  accomplishments,  others  dull  and, 
to  some  extent,  uneducated,  knowing  no  tongue  but 
Bneliah,  and  even  that  not  too  well.  But  yet  there  are 
certein  common  features  in  them  all,  and  it  is  exactly 
these  which  the  mock  Bohemian  misses.  The  essence 
qI  his  mistake  is  that  he  supposes  Bohemianism 
to  be  Hke  cynicfem  or  stoicism,  or  any  similar  ism — a 
obilosophical  protest  against  society  and  its  conventions, 
1-a  sort  of  attempt  to  return  to  the  life  simple  and 
natural ;  to  be  in  the  world  and  yet  not  of  the  world  ;  to 
be  an  apostle  of  truth  and  an  iconoclast  of  shams.  Big, 
oeneral  ideas  of  this  kind  never  cross  the  Bohemian 
which  is  no  more  conscious  of  its  own  philosophy 
than  was  Mr  Jourdain  of  his  own  prose.  Bohemia  is 
no  rock  against  which  the  turbid  torrent  of  the  world 
dashes  itself  in  vain ;  but  rather  a  little,  quiet,  backwater 
all  by  itself,  in  which  the  foam-flakes  eddy  round  and 
ronud  unseen  and  uncared  for  until  they  break  and  die. 
The  Bohemian  leads  his  peculiar  life,  not  because  he  has 
quarrelled  with  the  world  for  its  hollowness,  but  because, 
with  more  or  less  of  the  tastes  of  a  gentleman,  he  flnds 
himself  condemned  to  live  upon  the  income  of  a  skilled 
artisan.  The  first  effect  of  this  is  that,  if  he  has  ever 
been  in  what  is  called  society,  he  little  by  little  drops  out 
of  it.  He  cannot  afford  to  move  in  the  western  sky 
amid  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  His  big  friends 
discover  that  his  address  is  a  mystery,  that  he  has  given 
up  gloves,  that  his  boots  are  muddy,  that  he  has  taken 
to  flannel-shirts,  that  he  dines  at  cheap  eating-houses,  that 
he  drinks  small  beer, — ^nay,  it  is  even  said  that  he  has  been 
seen  on  the  knife-board  of  an  omnibus  with  a  clay-pipe 
between  his  teeth.  Prudent  mothers  know  better  than 
to  encourage  clever  and  penniless  young  men.  The 
Bohemian  is  dropped  by  society,  and  soon  takes  to  his 
new  mode  of  life  as  naturally  as  if  he  were,  like  some 
of  his  comrades,  a  Bohemian  to  the  fashion  bred  and 
born.  And  a  very  comfortable  life  it  is,  full  of  cheap 
and  harmless  pleasures,  and  of  that  cheapest  and  most 
innocent  of  all  pleasures — well-earned  idleness.  The 
Bohemian  begins  to  trouble  himself  as  little  about  the 
world  as  the  world  troubles  itself  about  him.  Not  that 
he  either  hates  or  despises  society.  Rather  is  it  that  he 
knows  that  society  cares  nothing  for  him,  and  that  he 
very  naturally  begins  to  show  that  he  can  afford  to  return 
its  contempt.  He  rides  on  the  knife-board  of  an  omnibus, 
not  to  rebuke  the  pride  of  those  who  roll  in  carriages,  or 
with  a  view  to  parade  himself  as  a  peripatetic  Teufels- 
drock,  full  of  appropriate  reflections  upon  the  crowd 
beneath,  but  simply  because  an  omnibus  is  cheaper  than 
n  cab  and  nearly  as  expeditious.  Living  to  please  him¬ 
self,  he  so  dresses  as  to  combine  the  strictest  economy 
with  the  fullest  comfort.  Nor  does  he  see  why  he 
should  abstain,  from  his  clay  pipe,  even  in  the  Park 
itself,  simply  because  it  annoys  people,  not  one  of  whom 
would  ask  him  to  share  their  dinner. 


Legers  is  as  far  removed  fi^)m  it  as  are  the  wildest  fancies 
of  Gautier  or  De  Musset.  Indeed  the  most  prominent 
feature  in  the  English  Bohemian  is  his  essential  homeli¬ 
ness  and  simplicity.  And,  however  widely  it  may  leave 
the  beaten  track,  a  simple  life  is  sure  to  have  in  It  much 
that  is  good,  and  much  that  is  not  far  removed  from 
noble. 

So  far  IS  the  true  Bohemian  from  being  In  any  way  at 
war  with  the  upper  world  that  he  has,  on  the  contrary, 
a  keen  appreciation  of  its  comforts.  He  does  not 
exactly  envy  the  rich  man  his  carriage,  his  club,  hia 
yacht  and  hia  box,  for  he  is,  on  the  whole,  a  contented 
soul,  living  not  exactly  as  live  the  lilies  of  the  field,  but 
much  as  live  the  sparrows  upon  the  smoky  house¬ 
tops,  who  twitter  and  twitter,  and  envy  neither  tho 
nightingale  her  TOng  nor  tho  summer  swallow  her 
flight.  But  “  were  some  God  or  God-like  mannikin  to 
endow  him  with  a  knight’s  estate,”  our  Bohemian  would 
soon  become  as  are  other  men.  He  would  join  a  club, 
he  would  give  dinners,  he  would  keep  a  carriage, — nay, 
as  his  wildness  wore  off,  he  might  even  be  taught  to  go 
to  church  and  to  read  the  Stan^rd^ — for,  beyond  certain 
vague  natural  aflflnities  with  Republicanism,  Bohemia 
has  no  creed  religious  or  political  of  its  own.  It  simply 
desires  to  be  allowed  to  go  it  own  way, — to  whistle 
while  others  think,  to  pluck  cowslips  while  the  world  is 
dicing  for  gold.  And  yet  it  is  a  magic  region  from 
which  those  who  have  once  been  naturalised  in  it  have 
seldom  escaped.  He  who  is  happy  and  devoid  of  ambition, 
who  neither  envies  nor  is  envied,  soon  finds  Bohemia  a 
pleasant  land,  and  ceases  to  long  for  the  old  world  be¬ 
tween  which  and  himself  now  roll  the  billows  of  a  wide 
sea.  He  lives  as  a  castaway  might  live  upon  a  South 
Sea  Island  amid  a  friendly  tribe,  and  feel  no  longing  for 
his  home.  And,  indeed,  he  who  is  ambitious  in  earnest — 
be  it  even  of  fame — will  never  take  thoroughly  or  kindly 
to  the  vie  de  Boheme,  however  sharp  be  his  present 
distress.  He  will  still  hold  firmly  on  to  the  hem  of 
Society,  and  go  hungry  that  he  may  go  well  clad.  He 
will  always  resent  his  poverty  as  a  degradation,  and  will 
never  rest  till  he  has  shaken  it  off.  Those  who  are  apa¬ 
thetic,  whose  sensibilities  are  either  dull  or  blunted,  who 
feel  no  shame  in  their  old  and  threadbare  coats,  and 
who  no  longer  blush  to  borrow  five  shillings  of  their 
friend, — these  and  their  fellows  it  is  who  people  Bohemia 
and  hold  it  for  their  own,  and  who  find  the  little 
pleasures  of  its  little  kingdom  a  world  large  enough  in 
which  to  eat  and  drink  and  sleep  and  die. 


SAINT-SIMONISM. 


Bohemia  has  no  local  habitation.  But  Bohemians  are 
a  nationality  in  the  same  way  as  are  Jews.  There  is  a 
sort  of  freemasonry  among  them.  They  are  kindly 
full  of  little  hospitalities,  borrowing  of  and  lending 
^  one  another. 


^  wvroi;  xrcuturco  ill  tut?  viv  uc 

^Bose  which  society  would  most  reprobate, 
thftf  Bohemian  is  slow  to  pay  his  tradesmen,  and 
eacL  ^  contract  equivocal  relations.  And  yet 

0  these  is  but  consonant  with  its  surroundings. 
Who  navs  hia  _ _ : _ v. _ ° 


liis  inf  to  contract  a  mesalliance  with  one 

VTQ  culture  or  taste, — must  rejoin  society,  and 

Bohemk  fr  decorous.  But,  even  thus,  English 
Thehearf?  ^cither  a  coarse  nor  an  unpleasant  picture, 
ess  and  animal  grossness  of  Nadaud’s  Chansons 


The  excitability  of  Frenchmen,  which  shows  itself  in 
action  as  the  national  e^an,  is  no  less  conspicuous  in 
speculation.  It  creates  an  impatience  of  all  limits.  A 
proposition  that  is  not  sweeping,  but  loaded  with 
qualifications,  seems  to  a  Frenchman  like  Samson  shorn 
of  his  strength,  as  neither  to  be  loved  nor  feared.  In 
physical  science  this  disposition  seldom  leads  to  much 
mischief,  because  of  the  usual  tests  of  verification.  But  in 
politics  the  French  tendency  to  sweeping,  and  indeed 
verbal,  generalisations  is  not  unfrequently  accompanied 
by  a  determination  to  carry  them  into  practice  regardless 
of  consequences.  Their  progress  seems  nothing  more  than 
an  oscillation  between  extremes ;  nowhere  are  the  rights 
of  property  upheld  with  a  more  fanatical  devotion,  or 
assailed  with  a  more  unrelenting  hatred.  Neither 
party  seems  to  be  able  to  recognise  the  fact  that  society 
never  was,  and  never  can  be,  constituted  on  a  thorough¬ 
going  principle,  either  of  individualism  or  of  socialism, 
and  that  all  practical  efforts  for  tho  improvement  of 
mankind  lie  between  those  two  extremes,  in  a  line  which 
must  be  chiefly  determined  by  the  existing  state  of 
society.  If  it  be  held  that  every  individual  must  be 
exclusively  responsible  for  his  own  support,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  the  entire  consumption  of  his  own  earning^ 
multitudes  would  perish.  The  practice  of  benevolence  and 
the  poor-law  are  a  confession  that  the  rights  of  private 
property  are  not  unlimited.  In  fact  the  English  law 
recognisesthe  principle  of  Saint-Simon  s  Socialism-^that 
every  man  has  a  right  to  live,  although  the  maxim  is 
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not  carried  out  in  a  socialistic  spirit.  On  the  other 
hand,  every  socialistic  theorj  draws  the  line  somewhere, 
and  at  some  point  leaves  to  the  individual  the  proprietor¬ 
ship  of  ilie  share  allotted  to  him. 

The  difference  between  Socialism  and  Individualism 
is,  therefore,  one  of  degree  only,  but  not  on  that  account 
trivial  or  unimportant.  The  noble  Essay  on  Liberty  by 
Mr  J.  S.  Mill  would  lose  half  its  persuasive  force  if 
it  were  not  addressed  to  a  society  in  which  every  indi¬ 
vidual  is  regarded  as  his  own  provider.  The  right  of 
private  property  is  a  corollary  from  the  duty  of  self- 
support;  individual  liberty  is  a  necessary  outcome  of 
personal  responsibility.  This  being  taken  as  the  normal 
condition,  all  departures  from  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
poor-law,  are  kept  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits. 
Socialism  takes  the  opposite  standpoint.  It  relieves  the 
individual  from  the  anxiety  of  self-support,  but  it  gives 
society  a  right  to  his  labour,  to  fix  the  quantity  of  it, 
and  to  determine  in  what  business  it  shall  be  employed. 
The  Government  alone,  according  to  Saint-Simon,  w'ould 
employ  labour,  and  to  it  all  would  look  for  their  daily 
bread.  If  any  room  were  left  for  individual  enterprise, 
it  would  bo  solely  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
Government  directron.  Such  a  scheme  is  nothing  more 
than  ideal ;  for  practical  purposes,  it  gives  very  little 
assistance.  The  proposals  actually  made  by  Saint- 
Simon  were  exceedingly  moderate  ;  free  trade,  national 
education,  the  multiplication  of  banks,  an  augmentation 
of  the  tax  upon  direct  succession,  the  restriction  of 
intestate  succession  to  the  direct  line,  greater  facilities 
of  divorce, — such  were  the  improvements  w  ith  which  the 
Saint-Simonians  would  have  been  satisfied.  How  those 
practical  measures  of  reform  came  to  nought,  and  the 
excited  dreams  of  the  Saint-Simonians  led  to  bitter 
disappointment,  is  an  instructive  history,  especially 
worth  studying  just  now,  and  towards  the  study  of 
which  much  help  is  afforded  by  a  recently  published 
volume  by  Mr  Arthur  John  Booth.* 

Count  Henry  de  Saint-Simon,  born  in  1760,  belonged 
to  a  branch  of  a  noble  family,  which  claimed  Charle¬ 
magne  among  its  ancestors.  It  became  Saint-Simon’s 
ambition  to  rival  his  great  progenitor.  In  a  dream,  the 
ghost  of  Charlemagne  appeared  to  him  and  announced : 
“  Mon  fils,  tes  succes  comme  philosophe  t^aleront  ceux 
quo  j’ai  obtenus  comme  militaire  et  politique.”  This 
dazzling  promise  was  not  realised,  but  it  is  worth  noting, 
as  a  help  to  understand  the  man.  The  first  problem 
with  which  ho  was  confronted  was  religion;  and  his 
mode  of  dealing  with  it  was  peculiar,  if  not  satisfactory. 
He  denied  at  the  outset  the  story  of  the  fall  of  man,  by 
which  theologians  had  succeeded  in  turning  the  eyes  of  all 
men  backward  upon  an  unhistorical  past.  To  him  para¬ 
dise  was  before,  not  behind.  It  was  a  goal  to  be  reached 
only  by  the  same  patient  study  of  facts  by  which  the 
physical  sciences  had  been  advanced.  What  astrology 
was  to  a.stronomy,  or  alchemy  to  oliemistry,  or  fortune¬ 
telling  to  scientific  prediction,  that  was  theology  to  a 
true  science  of  man.  We  must  get  rid  of  heaven  above, 
and  make  a  heaven  upon  earth.  Deism  must  give  way 
to  physicism,  or  what  he  sometimes  calls  positive  philo¬ 
sophy.  All  this  is  in  the  vein  with  which  Comte  has 
made  us  familiar ;  but  Saint-Simon  gave  a  turn  to  it  of 
his  own.  Laying  hold  of  gravitation  as  the  ultimate 
law  of  the  universe,  its  discoverer,  Newton,  must  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  new  religion,  and  temples 
be  dedicated  to  his  worship.  The  reason  for  this  strange 
worship  is  that  “religion  is  the  popular  language  of 
science.”  Wo  need  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  new 
religion,  or  of  its  orders  of  priestcraft,  as  the  whole 
scheme  is  sufficiently  absurd.  It  is,  however,  interesting 
to  observe  that  Saint-Simon’s  famous  pupil,  Comte, 
disagreed  with  his  master  on  the  subject  of  religious 
reconstruction.  “  La  retour,”  says  he,  “  a  la  th^ologie 
de  la  part  des  gens  qui  en  dtaient  d’abord  tout-a-fait 
sortis,  est  pour  moi  aujourd’hui  un  signo  irrecusable  de 
mediocrite  intellectuello,  et  peut-etre  memo  de  manque 
de  veritable  energio  morale.”  This  reserve  was  after¬ 


wards  forgotten,  and  Comte  came  forward  as  i\. 
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inventor  of  a  religion.  The  success  that  has  attend  ^ 
modern  efforts  to  introduce  new  religions  has  not  b 
great.  The  only  thriving  community  seems  to  be  ^ 
Mormons,  and  they  brought  down  illumination  from 
heaven ;  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  establish  a  reliirio 
on  purely  terrestrial  foundations.  A  religion  cannot  ^ 
made  to  order;  however  irreligious  an  age  may  be 
there  is  no  patent  way  of  supplying  the  defect.  ^ 


The  Socialism  of  Saint-Simon  was  restricted  H 
would  interfere  no  further  with  competition  than  waa 
necessary  to  give  all  a  fair  and  equal  start.  No  bequests 
or  inheritance  would  be  allowed.  The  State  would 
inherit  all  property,  and  take  upon  itself  the  duty  of 

bringing  up  the  children.  “A  Government  department 

analogous  to  a  foundling  hospital,  will  be  established  to 
which  there  will  be  attached  a  vast  organisation  of 
officials,  whose  business  it  will  be  to  ascertain  the 
capacity  of  each  child,  to  adapt  its  education  thereto 
and  afterwards  to  place  it  in  the  world  in  the  position 
best  suited  to  its  ability.”  Every  child  would  receive  a 
sum  on  its  entry  into  the  struggle  of  life,  but  afterwards 
would  be  left  to  itself,  without  further  assistance  from 
the  State.  At  the  same  time,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
arrangement,  all  would  requiie  to  labour,  and  no  room 
would  Le  provided  for  an  idle  class.  All  who  are  not 
engaged,  in  productive  industry,  according  to  Saint- 
Simon,  are  robbers  ;  and  this  influential  class  includes 
among  others,  landed  proprietors,  fundholders,  and 
mendicants.  To  the  objection  that  such  a  scheme  would 
destroy  every  motive  for  industry,  answer  was  made 
that  the  present  state  of  society  must  not  be  taken  as 
the  measure  of  the  motive-power  of  mankind.  The 
acquisition  of  wealth  is  not  even  at  present  a  motive 
universally  strong ;  and,  when  the  chief  objects  of  osten¬ 
tation  are  withdrawn,  and  the  greatest  share  of  honour 
habitually  given  —  not  to  the  man  who  makes  most 
for  himself,  but  to  him  who  does  most  for  society — it 
may  bo  expected  that  the  selfish  impulses  done 
may  suffice  to  secure  industrial  activity.  The  pres¬ 
sure  of  fellow-w'orkers  may  as  effectually  ensure  atten- . 
tion  to  business  as  the  desire  to  make  high  wages,' 
Even  now  the  stimulus  df  competition  is  felt  by  a  narrow 


circle ;  the  mass  of  men  cannot  be  moved  by  motives 
the  full  force  of  which  is  derived  from  the  sense  of 


^  S^int-Simon  and  Saint-Simonistn :  a  Chapter  in  the  HUtory  of 
Soexalim  in  /Vance.  By  Arthur  JoLn  Booth,  M.A.  Loogmasi. 


superiority. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  socialistic  plea.  ^  Saint- 
Simon,  however,  did  not  confine  his  speculations  to 
industry  ;  he  advanced  views  in  regard  to  the  position 
of  women  which  do  him  honour.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Saint-Simonians  is  thus  expressed  by  themselves : 

They  demand  that  one  man  be  united  to  one  woman,  but  they 
teach  that  the  wife  should  become  the  equal  of  her  husban^  and 
be  associated  with  him  in  the  exercise  of  the  triple  function  of 
the  temple,  the  State,  and  the  family ;  so  that  the  “  social 
vidual,”  which  has  hitherto  been  the  man  alone,  inay  hcnceforwm 
be  composed  of  man  and  woman.  The  Saint-Simonian  religion 
proposes  only  to  terminate  the  shameful  traffic  which,  under  the 
name  of  marriage,  now  so  frequently  sanctifies  a  monstrous  union 
between  devotion  and  egotism,  education  and  ignorance,  yontn 
and  decrepitude. 

If  the  Saint-Simonians  had  been  content  with  moderate 
schemes  of  reform,  brought  them  forward  on  their  own 
merits,  and  endeavoured  gradually  to  persuade  opj^ 
nents,  they  might  have  left  their  mark  on  the  sociw 
state  of  France.  But  such  humble  steps  did  not  suit 
men  who  aspired  to  wear  the  mantle  of  Charlema^o* 
The  grain  of  sense  in  their  propositions  was  swollw 
until  its  friends  could  hardly  reco^ise  it.  The  eq^iy 
of  the  sexes  was  a  valuable  principle,  and  was  not 
ried  by  the  Saint-Simonians  beyond^  reasonable  boM^ 
but  they  contrived  to  turn  the  doctrine  into  ?  aL 
the  profane  discovery  that  God  was  androgynous, 
male  and  female.  Similarly  their  political  views  we 
expressed  with  needless  extravagance,  and  they  . 
far  more  alarm  than  they  were  ever  able  to  coinpen 
by  enthusiasm.  The  eccentricity  of  the 
swing  after  the  death  of  Saint- Simon,  and  when 

alone  was  left  at  the  head  of  the  school.  Inis  » 
vain,  enthusiastic,  and  credulous,  became  so  , 

with  the  incense  offered  him,  that  he  thought  i 
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to  assure  his  followers  that  he  was  not  God,  only 
ntle  lower— the  inspired  representative  of  the  pro- 
h  ts  The  faithful  Saint- Simonians  lived  together  in 
^  home  near  Paris,  wore  a  strange  costume,  and  drew 
?  mense  crowds  to  witness  their  extraordinary  pranks. 
Their  meetings  were  attended  with  displays  of  excitement 
that  recalled  the  memory  of  the  Anabaptists.  For  a 
t’me  they  submitted  to  the  restraints  of  a  monastic  life, 
wires  being  separated  from  their  husbands;  but,  of 
course  this  could  not  last,  the  female  influence  having  a 
crreat  deal  to  do  in  bringing  them  to  reason.  The  excite¬ 
ment  passed  off*,  and  an  ill-starred  expedition  to  Egypt, 
which  was  decimated  and  scattered  by  the  cholera,  broke 
op  the  society.  ,,, 

It  nevertheless  had  done  some  good.  M.  Michel 
Chevalier  owes  his  devotion  to  Free  Trade  to  his 
early  connection  with  the  Saint- Sinaonians.  The  father 
of  Rosa  Bonheur  was  an  enthusiastic  disciple;  and 
Garibaldi  confesses  that  the  conversion  of  his  love  of 
adventure  to  the  great  cause  of  human  brotherhood  was 
due  to  the  impression  made  upon  his  mind  by  the  high 
aims  and  devotion  of  the  Saint- Simonians.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  to  them  is  due  the  first  practical  steps 
towards  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal.  They  failed 
to  get  an  authorisation  in  Eg^t,  but  they  made  a 
convert  of  M.  F.  de  Lesseps,  who  carried  the  brilliant 
scheme  to  a  successful  conclusion.  We  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  doubt,  in  view  of  the  extravagant  political  theories 
and  political  conduct  that  we  see  in  France,  that  the 
Saint- Simonians  would  have  done  far  more  for  the  world 
if,  renouncing  their  airy  and  gorgeous  speculations,  they 
had  quietly  pushed  a  programme  of  moderate  reform. 
They  would  not  have  suffer^  so  complete  an  eclipse,  and 
they  would  have  given  their  countrymen  a  valuable 
education  in  that  sobriety  and  moderation  which  are 
essential  to  the  stability  of  any  State. 


The  freedom  of  all,  no  doubt,  requires  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
matters,  that  amount  of  restriction  on  it  which  shall  prevent 
one  man’s  freedom  from  being  interfered  with  by  that  of 
another ;  that  and  no  more.  It  would  be,  therefore,  a  legiti¬ 
mate  exercise  of  Parliamentary  surveillance  to  enact  that  no 
one  shall  be  required^  to  pursue  his  week-day  occupation — 
not,  observe,  prohibiting  him  from  following  it,  but  his  em¬ 
ployer  from  requiring  him  to  do  so.  The  religious  observ¬ 
ances  of  the  day  may,  in  like  manner,  be  protected  by  legal 
enactment  from  such  obstructions  as  may  be  caused  by  street 
traffic,  &C.,  to  the  celebration  of  Divine  service.  Only,  in 
passing,  let  me  observe,  that  Judaism  being  tolerated,  the  Jew 
has  an  eq^ual  right  to  be  protected  from  the  like  interruption 
on  Saturday,  and,  indeed,  Christians,  of  all  denominations, 'un 
the  week-days,  durinir  the  celebration  of  Divine  worahin. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SUNDAY  LEGISLATION. 

Sir,— Some  further  ventilation  of  the  Sunday  legislation 
Question  would  seem  to  be  just  now  seasonable.  I  send  you, 
therefore,  a  few  remarks  on  it,  the  publication  of  which  you 
perhaps  think  useful  for  the  purpose. 

It  should  be  observed,  in  limine^  that  it  is  not  an  isolated 
question,  but  part  of  that  broader  question,  whether  we  are  or 
are  not  to  be  rid  of  the  notion  that  ours  is  still  a  paternal 
Government,  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Legislature  to  pre¬ 
scribe  what  we  or  may  not  do,  not  only  with  the  object 
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for  their  own  edification. 

The  enactment  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  which 
hw  lately  been  brought  into  notoriety,  was  framed  when  this 
view  was  currently  entertained.  No  one  regarded  it  as  other¬ 
wise  than  a  due  discharge  of  its  functions  that  Parliament 
should  provide,  by  enactments,  that  every  subject  of  the  realm 
should  be  coerced  into  the  due  observance  of  all  religious 
^tiesand  the  maintenance  of  doctrinal  purity.  It  would 
w  waste  of  time  to  bestow  any  words  on  showing  that  the 
purpose,  however  good  it  may  appear,  is  not  only  unattainable 
oy  such  means,  but  that  the  result  is  the  very  reverse.  I 
assume  that  this,  if  not  universally  recognised  now,  is,  at  all 
•vents,  the  view  which  must  be  recognis^  in  any  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  subject  in  Parliament. 

Now  what  is  there  in  Sunday  that  entitles  the  day*  to  be 
«wen  under  the  special  surveillance  of  the  Legislature,  and  to 
reference  to  it  ?  There  are  two  aspects 
^hich  it  may  be  regarded.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
Firaf*  between  them,  they  are,  nevertheless,  distinct, 

nftwlf  1  religious  character.  Secondly,  it  afifords  a 

cessation  from  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 

Sunday,  and,  as  such,  are  entitled 
recogmtion  in  any  legislation  on  it ;  but  recognition  in  what 
do  ftn  Q..  j  prescribing  what  we  may  or  may  not 

what  on  ^  or  wrong  in  itself,  but  by  prescribing 


has  an  eq^ual  right  to  be  protected  from  the  like  interruption 
on  Saturday,  and,  indeed,  Christians,  of  all  denominations, 'on 
the  week-days,  during  the  celebration  of  Divine  worship. 
The  regulation,  such  as  I  refer  to,  is  not,  therefore,  strictly 
speaking,  a  regulation  peculiar  to  the  requirements  of  Sunday, 
and  becomes  so  only  because  the  Legislature  has  selected  that 
day  as  the  national  day  for  a  general  rest  from  work,  and  for 
Divine  w'orship. 

That  thera  would  be  no  difficulty  in  substituting  for  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  now  in  force,  one  in  unison  with  what  I 

f  resume  must  be  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  community, 
do  not  say  ;  but  I  may  venture  to  affirm  that  all  the  diffi¬ 
culty  would  arise  from  the  influence  of  antiquated  notions. 
Sabbatarian  observers  of  Sunday  are  still  many  and  earnest ; 
and  may  see,  in  this  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject,  a  step 
towards  our  becoming  an  irreligious  and  God-forsaking 
people  ;  whilst  others  may  protest  against  the  abandonment 
of  a  bad^,  if  no  more  than  a  badge,  of  that  religious  intoler¬ 
ance  which  men  disguise  even  from  themselves  under  the 
cloak  of  holy  zeal  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  who  are 
subjected  to  it.  Still  the  change  is  inevitable ;  and  those 
who  advocate  it  may  more  reasonably  anticipate  that  under 
it  Sunday  will  be  a  holier  and  a’happier  day  than  any  coercive 
legislation  can  make  it.  The  refreshing  quietude  of  the  day 
caused  by  the  closing  of  shops  in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere, 
and  the  cessation  of  noisy  labour  everywhere,  is  essential,  we 
all  feel,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  our  Sunday  privileges.  But 
let  us  not  imagine  t^t  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  all  that 
secures  it  to  us.  There  are  moral  influences  at  work  more  to 
be  relied  on  for  the  perpetuation  of  our  national  Sunday 
habits.  Look  at  the  wide-spread  desire  of  office  clerks,  shop¬ 
men,  artificers,  and  manual  labourers  of  all  kinds,  to  have 
their  leisure  holiday  extended  beyond  the  Sunday.  Reflect 
on  the  cause  of  it,  and  say  whether  they  would  become 
Sunday  drudges  in  accommodation  to  the  wishes  of  their 
employers, — u  any  such  there  should  be, — to  make  their 
Sunday  a  working  day.  Even  those  to  whom  the  religious 
aspect  of  the  day  is  all  in  all  need  not  fear  that  there  would 
be  any  greater  tendency  than  at  present  to  its  desecration. 
Englishmen  may  be  saiely  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of 
the  day,  and  when  they  cease  to  care  about  its  still  being 
what  it  has  been,  no  other  safeguards  will  be  trustworthy. 

One  word  more  on  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  now  stops 
the  way.  It  is,  after  all,  a  bungling  piece  of- legislation :  for,  if 
I  recollect  the  terms  rightly,  it  only  prohibits  the  ordinary 
occupation  of  any  on  the  Sunday  ;  so  that,  if  a  poor  woman, 
e.g.f  whose  ordinary  occupation  is  charing,  or  going  out  to 
cook  or  wash,  becomes  on  Sunday  the  vendor  of  fruit  or  water- 
cresses,  the  law  is  defrauded  of  its  victim.  But,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  merits  or  demerits,  it  is  now  obsolete,  and 
may  serve  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  mis¬ 
chief  of  allowing  obsolete  statutes  to  remain  on  the  statute- 
book,  under  the  impression  that  they  can  do  no  harm.  The 
harm  they  do  may  be  only  occasional,  but  it  may  be  not  the 


have  to  witness  a  fanatical  and  heartless  crusade  against  some 
of  the  moat  needy,  helpless,  and  inoffensive  amongst  us  ;  and — 
what  is  worse — who  are  likely  to  be  left  to  their  fate,  because 
of  their  humble  and  uninfluential  condition.  Wliat  hondjide 
objection  can  there  be  to  rescinding  the  law  that  operate  so 
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othenL  Tf  *  R  would  be  inflicting  a  wrong  on 

realm  ak.ii  longer  be  endured  that  the  subjects  of  the 
that  or  an  ^  d^^plined  by  law  into  attendance  on  this,  or 
•ouid  ha  1  on  Sunday  ;  any  more  than  it 

oellino  ^  should  be  enforced  on  them  com- 
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aa  thl^  substitute  for  those  of  the  week- 

Diode  of  rest  and  recruiting  of  mind  and  body. 


members  of  a  powerful  and  menacing  league  f  I  trow  not. 
And  what  good  purpose  does  the  Act  serve?  The  Home 
Secretary  could  hardly  have  been  in  earnest  wtcn  he  asserted 
that  the  only  protection  which  the  working  man  has  against 
his  employer,  or  the  apprentice  against  his  master,  is  the  mgis 
of  this  effete  statute.  Does  any  one  really  suppow  that  we 
cannot  safely  tide  over  the  interval  between  this  and  the 
next  session  of  Parliament  without  a  fl^®  existence  of 
which  was,  until  lately,  clean  forgotten  ?  Perhaps  the  experi¬ 
ment  may  lead  the  Legislature  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are 
likely  to  get  on  quite  as  weU  without  any  enactments,  whether 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  or  of  that  of  Victoria. 

I  am,  &C.,  o.  H. 
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matter  of  fact,  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  have  bee 
marked  by  a  great  deal  of  harmony  and  mutual  good-wilf 
The  only  exception  that  can  be  made  to  this  statement  is  in 
respect  to  the  Fenian  outrages,  a  source  of  trouble  which 
Canada  owes  entirely  to  the  accumulated  hatred  of  the  Tri.K 
race  towards  Great  Britain.  ^ 

May  I,  however,  hint  that  this  is  not  the  most  favour- 
able  moment  for  drawing  distinctions  between  the  hieh- 
mindedness  and  noble  unworldliness  of  the  Parliament 
England  and  the  low  selfishness  of  other  representative 
bodies  ?  I  have  only  to  turn  to  the  columns  of  the  Spectator 
to  find  that  the  recent  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire  has  been 
timorous  and  vacillating  in  a  disci^itable  degree  ;  and  that 
with  regard  to  domestic  matters,  such  as  the  impKwition  of 
taxes,  men,  M.P.’s,  upon  whom  the  State  Church  is  shedding 
its  richest  influences,  have  “  not  courage  enough  or  honesty 
enough  either  to  sTOak  or  to  vote  according  to  their  con¬ 
victions.”  Then  I  learn  too  from  the  same  authority  that 
there  is  an  ignoble  radicalism  ”  abroad  which  threatens  to 
poison  the  very  life-blood  of  British  politics.  In  his  own 
vehement  hmguage  despairing  of  anv  appeal  to  principles, 
our  critic  cries  out  that  there  may  be  danger  even  to  “  English 
interests adding  parenthetically  :  **  if  that  be,  as  it  appears 
the  only  word  to  which  the  English  conscience,  which  is  kept 
in  the  English  pocket,  vibrates.”  Surely,  surely,  this  is 
enough.  J&e  we  in  Canada  ever  so  much  worse  than  thatf 
Can  the  power  of  earthy,  drossy  self-interest”  further  go. 

I  remember,  Mr  Editor,  when  this  country  appeared  in 
greater  danger  of  actual  invasion  than  England  has  ever  been 
in,  perhaps,  since  the  date  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  I 
refer  to  the  time  when  the  Trent  afiair  all  but  plunged  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States  into  hostilities.  Every  Canadian 
knew  that  if  war  broke  out  his  country  would  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  conflict,  that  Canadian  homesters  would  be  desolated,, 
and  our  struggling  civilisation  thrown  back  for  a  generatioD. 
Did  Canada  olench  ?  No !  We  had  no  State  Church  to 
nerve  us  by  official  ceremonies  for  our  trial ;  but  a  de^ 
settled  purpose  shadowed  itself  upon  every  brow,  and  Canaoa 
felt  that  she  was  ready  to  do  and  endure  everjihing  in  the 
struggle  with  the  aggressor. 

Having  the  interests  of  the  Empire  so  much  at  heart  as  H 
has,  it  must  be  verypainful  to  the  champion  of  State  Churches 
to  reflect  that  there  is  no  redemption  for  the  colonies  from  the 
miseries  of  their  condition  ;  not  the  most  remote  chance  that 
any  one  of  them  will  ever  seek  to  establish  a  Church  in  order 
to  give  a  greater  air  of  disinterestedness  and  nobility  to  the 
proceedings  of  their  political  assemblies.  And  so  we  must 
go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  our  little  remaining  8to(^  of 
KaXoKayadia  diminishing  sensibly  year  by  year,  until  at 
length  all  within  and  around  us  has  become,  in  Matthew 
Arnold’s  phrase  (who,  however,  is  not  describing  oolonW 
society),  “hideous  and  arid  and  vile.”  Well,  we  shall  see. 
This  is  not  the  future  to  which  we  look  forward ;  and  even 
the  Spectator  has  a  valued  correspondent,  “  Anglo- Austra¬ 
lian,”  who  says  that  he  sees  more  hope  for  the  world  from 
America  and  the  colonies  than  from  England. 

I  am,  &c.,  Wm.  D.  Ls  Suwa* 

Ottawa,  9th  June.  _ ' 

EMANUEL  HOSPITAL. 

Sir,— -After  reading  your  article  on  this  Hoi^ital, 
especially  the  paragraph  respecting  the  master,  I  venture  to 
intrude  upon  you  with  one  or  two  crude  rellectii^ 

1.  I  wonder  how  you  could  be  so  cruel  as  to  give  pubiiaty 
to  any  statement  of  the  master,  however 

likely  to  give  offence  to  so  sensitive  a  body  as  the  * 
Aldermen.  It  is  a  maxim  in  civic  circles  that  e^ry  um<^ 
ling,  no  matter  what  his  profession,  must  take  his  cue 
Guildhall ;  and  should  he  dare  to  differ  from  the 
wire-pullers  of  that  civic  centre  he  must  be  content  to 
placed  under  a  bar  of  irrecoverable  civic  extinction. 

2.  I  wonder  still  more  at  the  courage  of  the  master, 
was  appointed  with  considerable  flourish  some  two  y®***.® 

as  the  Aldermen’s  model-man,  in  daring  to  indulge  ^ 
independent  judgment  and  pronounce  an  opinion,  e*^ 
obvious,  innocent,  and  commonplace  a  character 
ment  quoted  by  you.  Any  officer  of  the 
to  utter  his  mind,  undeterred  by  civic  fears,  must 

ve^  new  to  his  work  or  unusually  independent  in  cnarac*^ 

But  out  of  these  reflections  1  venture  to  fjo® 

tional  argument  for  the  severance  of  this  4^— 

the  baneful  influence  of  Guildhall  pressure  •“!“ 

I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
Hospital  under  its  present  management.  But  it  w  ▼  *7  ^ 
known  about  Westminster  that  from  Thf 

seriously  suffered  from  its  connection  with  GuiWnam  ^  ^ 
visits  of  the  Governors  have  been  ij,- ooM 

between,  and  the  authorities  have  b^  jiaralysed  ny 
and  unsympathising  character  of  their  direcooa. 

Further,  I  contend  that  all  who  have  any  true  weas 


fetched  explanation  as  he  has  been  at  the  pains  of  bringing 
forward.  The  idea  of  comparing  colonial  legislatures  at  all 
with  the  Parliament  of  the  Empire,  is  absurd  in  the  first 
place.  To  the  former,  the  great  attribute  of  sovereignty  is 
wholly  wanting.  They  are,  in  fact,  as  compared  with  the 
British  Parliament,  mere  municipal  bodies,  exercising  control 
only  over  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  communities  they 
represent.  The  Spectator  understands  as  well  as  any  one 
that  the  chief  source  of  dignity  is  responsibility,  and  that  an 
assembly  which  wields  only  subordinate  powers  cannot  be 
expected  to  exhibit  the  same  characteristics  as  one  which 
baoitually  exercises  supreme  and  absolute  authority.  This 
fact  alone  establishes  the  widest  difference  imaginable  be¬ 
tween  colonial  legislatures  and  the  great  council  of  the 
Empire  ;  but  when  you  consider  further  that  the  former  are 
composed  of  such  men  as  a  new  country  can  furnish, — 
farmers,  storekeepers,  country  doctors  and  lawyers,  with  just 
a  sprinkling  of  superior  men  from  the  large  towns,  while  the 
latter  is  drawn  mainly  from  the  aristocratic  r^ions  of  Eng¬ 
lish  society,  and  embraces  men  of  the  highest  and  most  various 
attainments,  men  who  have  all  the  “culture”  which  education, 
travel,  and  social  position  can  bestow,  it  certainly  appears 
strange  that  any  one  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
attribute  our  deficiencies,  such  as  they  are,  to  so  recondite  a 
cause  as  the  absence  of  State  Churcnes  from  our  political 
systems. 

The  Spectator  may  say,  however,  that  it  did  not  reproach 
us  with  our  “  deficiencies  ”  in  general,  but  that  it  accused  our 
legislatures,  pointedly,  of  a  base  selfishness  in  comparison 
with  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  neitner  the 
limitation  of  their  powers  nor  the  poverty  of  their  inteUee- 
tual  resources  is  a  sufficient  defence  or  explanation  of  this 
charge.  Our  “  commonness  ”  might  perhaps  be  attributed  to 
the  above  causes,  but  our  “  earth  ”  and  “  dross,”  no  !  It  is  of 
course  quite  open  to  your  contemporary  to  take  this  ground, 
but  then  I  should  like  very  much  to  know  how  he  would 
support  so  injurious  an  accusation  against  the  legislatures  of 
the  Colonies, — to  what  facts  within  his  own  knowledge  he 
would  make  his  appeal.  “  How  quote  you  my  folly  ?  ”  says 
Thurio  to  Valentine,  in  Shakespeare’s  comedy,  and  vaiying 
the  phrase  I  would  most  earnestly  ask  the  critic, — “How 
quote  you  our  baseness  ?  ” — for  if  words  have  any  meaning, 
tnen  all  these  words,  “earthy,  drossy,  self-interest,”  ana 
“  flavour  of  commonness,”  mean  simply  selfishness  carried  to 
the  point  of  baseness.  And  then,  mind,  it  is  not  as  compared 
with  some  ideal  standard  that  we  make  so  sorry  a  show,  but 
as  compared  with  the  actual  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

I  am,  Mr  Editor,  tolerably  familiar  with  the  general  tone 
of  the  debates  in  one  Colonial  Parliament,  that  of  Canada, 
and  I  feel  as  deeply  as  any  one  that,  as  a  representative  body 
and  as  a  centre  of  intellectual  and  moral  influence  for  the 
people,  our  Parliament  is  very  far  from  being  all  that  an 
earnest  and  cultivated  man  might  desire  ;  but  this  I  must 
say,  that  the  very  quality  which  gives  Colonial  Parliaments 
their  stamp  in  the  eyes  of  your  contemporary  is  one  from 
which  the  Canadian  legislature  is,  upon  the  whole,  honour¬ 
ably  free.  It  is  neither  pusillanimous  nor  sordid.  It  is,  I 
verily  believe,  under  an  illusion  as  to  the  value  to  the 
Dominion  of  connection  with  England,  but  in  all  its  utterances 
on  that  subject  patriotism  and  md  associations  liave  always 
been  the  uppermost  considerations.  Canadians,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  take  a  much  more  sentimental  view  of  this  matter 
than  the  majority  of  people  in  England,  and  are  ready  to 
saciifice  more  for  a  sentiment.  Powerful  influences,  how¬ 
ever,  are  at  work  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  to  force  them 
into  a  more  practical  way  of  looking  at  things,  and  the  com¬ 
pliments  of  the  Spectator  will,  no  doubt,  have  a  tendency  in 
the  same  direction. 

One  thing  which,  I  think,  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
Government  and  legislature  of  Canada,  is  the  fact  that  they 
have  for  a  long  series  of  years  commanded  the  sinoeie  respect 
of  their  American  neighbours.  In  such  direct  dealings  os  she 
has  had  with  the  United  States,  Canada  has  exhibited  a 
bearing  at  once  kindly  and  firm  ;  she  has  been  prompt  to 
discharge  all  neighbourly  offices,  and  no  less  prompt  in  the 
representation  of  her  own  claims  or  grievances.  And,  as  a 
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1  cation  will  undenstand  that  any  such  place  must  suffer 
ia  subiect  to  a  double  government.  The  master, 


h'Si  is  subject  to  a  double  government.  The  master, 
!iKffh  a  clergyman,  is  only  the  nominal  head  ;  the  real 
L  ^  the  Chairman  of  Committee,  an  Alderman  of  the 
rtv  The  “  Master”  is  only  one  out  of  many  officials,  and,~if 
mov  trust  nage  7  of  a  paper  which  has  been  industriously 
rireSted,  I  Solicitor, -he  is  of  far  less 

imnortance  or  worthy  of  trust  than  the  gentleman  who  sig^s 
himwlf  “  Clerk  to  the  Committee.”  One  of  the  many  wise 
regulations  of  the  School  Commission  will  emancipate  future 
liters  from  this  kind  of  bondage,  and  supply  them  with  that 
independent  authorit}^  which  is  necessary  to  their  due  dis- 
charS  of  duty.  It  is  manifest  that  these  desirable  objects 
can  alone  be  secured  by  such  a  vigorous  local  administration  as 
is  proposed  in  the  new  scheme.  *  Common  sense  must  conclude 
that  a^mmittee  of  Govemore,  selected  from  the  intellectual 
classes  of  Westminster,  is  more  likely  to  pay  frequent  visits 
of  counsel  and  inspection  to  the  master,  to  cheer  him  in  his 
work,  to  become  acquainted  with  its  quality,  and,  therefore, 
to  trit  him  with  greater  confidence  and  entrust  him  with 
greater  independence,  than  the  worthy,  well-intentioned,  but 
wmewhat  antiquated  Court  of  Aldermen  with  aU  their  ex¬ 
alted  notions  of  civic  importance.—  I  am,  &c., 

A  Citizen  of  London  and  Burgess 
OF  Westminster. 


and  place  it  for  a  moment  on  her  head  dress  in  order  to  stnrtle 
her  into  recollection.  He  lived  in  a  state  of  constant  anxiety, 
and  there  was  no  help.”  Such  was  the  burden  which  “  poor 
Charles  Lamb*’  imposed  on  hiniself,  and  which  he  bore 
patiently  and  bravely  during  a  lifetime.  The  reviewer  of  Pur- 
nell^s  edition  of  Lamb’s  works,  iu  the  Graphic  (Septemlier  10, 
1870),  observes  :  “  Lamb,  according  to  Mr  Purnell,  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  Bohemian  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  say  this  of  a  man  who 
led  tor  forty  years  the  respectab'e  and  plodding  life  f»f  a  clerk 
in  the  East  India  House,  and  retired  at  last  upon  hia  pension. 
His  methodical  habits  were  more  conspicuous  than  hia  irregu¬ 
larities,  and  the  careful  frugality  of  his  life  is  in  itself  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  charge.  Lamb,  shy  and  often  reticent  as  he 
was,  takes  the  public  into  his  confidence,  tells  them  of  his 
friends,  tastes,  pursuits,  confesses  his  follies,  and  conceals 
nothing  but  the  virtues,  which  made  him  so  dear  to  those  who 
knew  him  best.”  Because  this  Christian  man  did  not  trumpet 


“POOR  CHARLES  LAMB.** 


ness  to  mystify  her  with  the  most  sin^lar  gravity  upon  every 
topic  that  was  started.  “  Poor  Mary  said  The  ;  “  she  hears  all 

of  an  epi^m  but  the  point.”  “  What  are  you  saying  of  me, 
Chariw  ?  ”  rfie  asked.  “  Mr  Willis,”  said  he,  raising  his  voice, 
admires  your  ‘  Confessions  of  a  Drunkard  *  very  much,  and 
I  was  saying  it  was  no  merit  of  yours  that  you  understood 
the  wbject.”  We  had  been  speaking  of  this  admirable  Essay 
(which  is  his  own)  half  an  hour  before. 

Thai  Essay  has  been  strangely  and  purposely  misunder¬ 
stood.  Elia,  albeit  he  loved  the  cheer^  glRss,  was  not  a 
drunkard.  The  “  poor  nameless  egotist  ”  of  the  Confession  is 
not  Charles  Lamb.  In  printing  the  article  in  the  London 
Magazine  (it  was  originally  contributed  to  a  collection  of 
tra^  published  by  B^il  Montagu),  Elia  introduced  it  to  the 
readers  of  that  periodical  in  the  above  explanatory  para¬ 
graphs.  They  ^ould  be  printed  in  all  editions  of  Edia  as  a 
Rote  to  the  article  they  explain  and  comment  on  ;  for  many 
persons,  like  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review^  believe,  or 
profess  to  l^lieve,  that  this  “  fearful  picture  of  the  conse- 
Quences  of  intemperance  ”  is  a  true  tale.  **  How  far  it  was 
actual  truth,^  says  Talfourd,  ^  the  Essays  of  Elia,  the 
production  of  a  later  da^,  in  which  the  maturity  of  his  feel¬ 
ing,  humour,  and  reason  is  exhibited,  may  sufficiently  show.” 

^rteinly  did  exceed  in  the  use  of  tobacco.  But 
fiifficioRt  moral  courage  to  give  up  smoking,  when  he 
TiSf ^  w  ^  killing  him  ;  and  in  his  “  fm:«well  to 

4.  blessings  and  curses  on  the  plant  which  he 

loved,  not  wisely,  but  too  weU.  * 


For  thy  sake,  Tobacco,  I 
Would  do  anything  but  die. 

readers  of  taste,  Lamb’s  literary  reputation 
onobf  ^  basis  to  need  defence.  His  memory 

charge  of  intemperance,  a  fault 
maniW^^'^  tbe  intellectual  vigour  and  industry 
man  ^  i-be  moral  character  of  the 

Cornwan  «  self-sacrifice.  “  Charles,”  says  Bany 

person  wHa  night  in  the  society  of  a 

to dumuj  -^1  *“*‘•“8  ‘aU'  occurred,  he  bad 

lraordin*rv  oU  a  whisper.  If  any  stupor  or  ex- 

bistantbr  n/k^  observed,  then  he  had  to  rouse  her 
e  has  been  seen  to  take  the  kettle  from  the  fire, 


odious  vice  on  the  strength  of  an  over-reahstic  picture  of  a 
drunkard  !  Such  a  misconception  is  as  logical  as  to  credit 
Shakespeare  with  drawing  his  own  portrait  in  Falstaff. 

I  am,  &c.,  J.  McG RIGOR  Allan. 


INDEX  OF  PAELIAMENT. 


Sir— 'In  a  letter  on  “Protection  of  Inebriates”  in  the 
Sxeminer  {or  June  17,  Mr  G.  J.  Holyoake  has  a  sentence 
in  which  this  expression  “as  poor  Charles  Lamb  in  his 


people  fall  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  Lamb  was 
addicted  to  intoxication,  from  understanding  literally,  and  as 
applicable  to  himself,  his  “  Confessions  of  a  Drunkard.”  The 
author  dedicated  his  works  :  “  To  the  friendly  and  judicious 
reirier,  who  will  take  these  Papers  as  they  were  meant ;  and 
Bot  understanding  everything  {i^rversely  in  the  absolute  and 
literal  sense,”  Ac.  Lamb  found  it  necessary  to  protest  a^nst 
the  deliberate  or  involuntary  misconception  produced  by  his 
too  realistic  paper  written  in  the  first  person.  “  Elia  on  the 
Confessions  of  a  Drunkard,”  published  m  the  London  Maga- 
wine,  1822,  will  be  found  in  *  Eliana*  snppleraented  by  the 
follows  editorial  comments  :  “Willi^  in  his  ^Peni^lings 
by  the  Way,’  describing  his  interview  with  Charles  and  Mary 
Iamb,  says  :  *  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  thau  the 
kindness  and  affection  between  the  brother  and  the  sister ; 
though  Lamb  was  continually  taking  advantage  of  her  deaf- 


Burials  Bill,*— In  committee  in  the  Commons  on  June  28,  when  a 
motion  for  its  rejection  was  negatived  by  151  votes  to  137. 

Elections  (Parliamentary  and  Municipal)  Bill,— The  adjourned 
debate  on  the  motion  for  going  into  committee  in  the  Commons^ 
was  continued  on  June  26  and  June  29,  when  the  motion  was 
agreed  to  by  324  votes  to  230. 

Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council  Bill, — Introduced  in  the 
Lords  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  read  a  second  time  ou  June 
29. 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act  (1870)  Amendment  Bill,— 
Read  a  third  time  in  the  Lords  on  June  28. 

Parish  Churches  Bill, — Brought  on  for  second  reading  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  on  June  28,  but  withdrawn  by  Mr  West. 

Sale  of  Liquors  on  Sundays  Bill,— Brought  into  committee  in  the 
Commons  on  June  26,  but  rejected  by  69  votes  to  61. 

Trade-Union  and  Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Violence,  Threats^ 
&c.)  Bills,— Received  the  Royal  Assent  on  June  29. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 


The  New  French  Loan,  after  exercising  an  influence  over 
I  our  markets  for  some  months,  has  been  wonderfully  success¬ 
ful  ;  and,  the  weight  of  uncertainty  being  removed,  quota¬ 
tions  generally  stand  at  an  improvement.  The  amount 
stated  to  have  been  applied  for,  and  for  which  the  deposit 
of  12  per  cent,  has  been  paid,  is  over  180  millions 
sterling.  A  better  demand  for  money  has  existed  in  the  - 
account  just  oonoluded,  owing  to  the  joint-stock  banks- 
calling  in  a  gre^  ^srt  of  their  loans,  previously  to  the- 
adjustment  of  t^'kfilf-|rearly  balances. 

There  has  no%  -bddtt  mueh  inquiry  for  the  English  Funds, . 
but  there  have  \>eeh  a  few  heavy  purchases  in  Consols, 
partly  by  previous  operators  for  the  fall,  and  partly  by 
bankers  who  bad  sold,  pending  the  introduction  of  the  new 
French  Loan  ;  the  improvement,  however,  does  not  exceed 

at  92 1  to  92  J  for  mon^  and  the  account. 

The  success  of  the  new  Loan  has  given  a  much  better  tone 
to  the  Foreign  Market.  The  French  Six  per  Gents  are  4 
higher,  and  some  of  the  speculative  descriptions  are  from  { 
to  ^  better.  Mexican,  however,  is  J  lower.  The  New 
French  Scrip  is  particularly  firm.  The  Spanish  Land  Loan . 
has  been  pressed  for  sale  by  weak  holders,  and  tonohed  jf 
discount,  but  the  last  quotation  showed  more  strength. 
The  new  issue  of  Mexican  Railway  Bonds  has  not  met  with 
much  favour,  and  has  fallen  5  for  the  week  on  a  more- 
liberal  allotment  than  was  expected.  The  rate  for  loans 
on  Foreign  Stocks  was  from  4  to  6  per  cent.,  and  Loans 
with  margins  were  not  negotiated  under  3^  to  4  per  cent. 

The  character  of  the  dealing  in  English  Railways  has 
been  of  a  most  cautious  nature,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
speculative  element  has  disappeared.  The  rates  oi  c(»- 
tinuation,  however,  continue  very  reasonable,  and  the* 
traffics  are  considered  fair.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  expected, 
with  the  present  seasonable  change  in  the^  weather,  that 
they  will  be  better  in  future  weeks.  The  dispute  between 
the  Metropolitan  and  District  Companies  is  jiow  said  to. 
have  been  finally  settled ;  but  a  great  difference  of  opinioii. 
exists  in  the  market  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  tw(N 
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concerns,  and  the  fluctuations  consequently  are  of  a  rather 
violent  character.  Metropolitan  at  one  time  touched  75, 
but  the  last  price,  viz.,  76J,  exhibits  little  change  since  our 
last.  North-Eastern  Consols  seem  to  be  growing  in  favour, 
and  show  a  decided  improvement  at  156f,  or  a  rise  of 
per  cent.  Chatham  and  Dover  Stocks  at  present  quotations 
continue  to  command  the  attention  of  investors. 


GEORGE  GROTE. 


A  very  active  business  has  been  concluded  in  Asphalte 
Companies’  Shares,  and  remarkably  high  premiums  in 
many  cases  have  been  attained. 


The  Mineral  Hills  Mining  Debentures  have  been  sub¬ 
scribed  more  than  three  times  over,  and  it  is  stated  that 
none  but  the  fully-paid  scrip  will  be  allotted. 


A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Berlin  Cattle  Market 
Company  limited,  the  Capital  is  400, 000?.,  in  20,000  shares 
01  20?.  each  ;  1?.  per  share  is  payable  on  application,  4?.  on 
allotment,  and  the  balance  by  instalments  spread  over  a 
period  of  six  months.  A  discount  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent, 
per  annum  is  allowed  upon  prepaid  instalments.  The  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  the  whole  of  the  buildings,  consisting  of 
abattoirs,  markets,  stables,  exchange-rooms,  hotel,  and  rail¬ 
way,  is  375,000?.,  the  Company  taking  over  a  mortgage  of 
150,000?.  at  the  same  time.  A  sum  of  75,000?.  will  not 
be  paid  until  the  w'hole  of  the  works  in  progress  are  com¬ 
pleted.  When  completed,  the  buildings  will  afford  accom¬ 
modation  on  every  market-day  for  44,500  animals — oxen, 
pigs,  calves,  and  sheep.  A  telegram  from  Berlin  announces 
that  a  considerable  number  of  shares  of  this  Company  have 
been  subscribed  for. 


A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Hanover  Brunswick 
Bock  Asphalte  Company  Limited.  The  Capital  is  100,000?., 
in  10,000  shares  of  10?.  each.  The  object  of  the  company 
is  to  purchase  the  lease  for  thirty  years  of  the  Dimmer 
Asphalte  Quarries,  situated  near  the  city  of  Hanover,  together 
with  those  in  Brunswick,  and  for  wor^ng  the  same,  selling 
the  produce,  and  commercially  dealing  in  Ashphalte  gene¬ 
rally.  The  directors  state  that  the  Dimmer  Asphalte  has 
been  used  with  great  success  in  Eussia  and  North  Germany 
for  many  years,  as  well  as  recently  in  London  and  Glasgow, 
and  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  demand  for  it  from  all 
parts  of  the  Continent.  It  is  much  more  durable  than  any 
other  known  pavement,  is  not  slippery  to  horses*  feet, 
and,  after  30  years  wear,  is  found  to  be  in  an  undecayed 
and  good  state,  and  possessing  its  original  components  ;  so 
that,  when  taken  up,  it  may  be  melted  down  and  re-used. 


At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
the  chairman  stated  that,  by  a  small  majority,  the  report 
of  the  directors  has  been  adopted  at  the  ballot.  From  a 
desire,  however,  to  ascertain  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
shaieholders,  the  directors  have  voluntarily  adjourned  the 
meeting  to  the  12ih  of  July,  as  only  20,000  out  of  90,000 
shares  have  been  polled.  This  decision  was  received  with 
general  approbation. 


A  general  court  of  the  Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Company 
is  called  for  the  5th  July,  to  receive  the  directors’  report 
and  to  declare  a  dividend  for  the  past  half-year. 


The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 
Consols,  92|  to  92^. 

Foreign  Bonds : — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  94^  to  95 ;  Egyp- 
lian  Seven  per  Cents.,  Viceroy,  83^  to  84 ;  ditto,  1868,  8O4  to  80| ; 


ditto,  Khedive,  72  to  72^ ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  9G|  to  96| ; 
Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  67  13-16  to  57  15-16;  Peruvian  Five  per 


Cents.,  94  J  to  94  J  ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  31f  to  31J  ex  div. ; 
Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  46f  to  474  5  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
1865,,  644  to  644 ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  544  to  54|. 


Railway  Shares.  —  Caledonian,  94}  to  95 ;  Great  Eastern, 
40J  to  41 4  ;  Great  Western,  93|  to  98} ;  Great  Northern  A.,  1384 
to  139 ;  London  and  North-Western,  134}  to  1344  ;  Metropolitan, 
76j  to  76| ;  Midland,  129}  to  1304 ;  North-Eastern  Consols.  156| 
to  1564  t  Sheffield,  524  to  534  i  South-Eastern,  86}  to  86} :  and 
Brighton,  51}  to  51}. 


Mbcellaneous  Shares  :  —  Anglo-American  Telegraph,  874  to 
881  ex  div. ;  ditto  Mediterranean  Telegraph,  145  to  147 ;  British 
Indian  Telegraph,  7}  to  8 ;  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  94  to  9}  ; 
Falmouth  and  Malta,  9  11-16  to  9  13'16;  French  Atlantic 
Telegraph,  19  to  191 ;  Hudson’s  Bay,  94  to  I04 ;  India  Rubbers, 
494  to  50.4  ;  Ottoman  Banks,  124  to  124 ;  and  Telegraph  Con¬ 
structions,  264  to  26}. 


The  late  Mr  George  Grote  was  bom,  ten  miles  south 
east  from  the  Royal  Exchange,  at  Clayhill,  near  Becken* 
ham,  Kent,  on  the  17th  November,  1794,  just  ten  months 
after  the  decease  of  Gibbon.  His  father  was  Mr  Geoiw 
Grote,  son  of  Mr  Andrew  Grote,  who,  in  the  middleof 
last  century,  came  from  Bremen,  settled  as  a  merchant 
in  the  city  of  London,  and  on  the  Ist  January,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr  George  Prescott,  opened  the 
banking-house  which  still  b^rs  the  two  names.  His 
mother  was  Selina  Mary,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr 
Peckwell,  of  Chichester,  a  preacher  in  Lady  Huntingdon’s 
Connexion,  regarding  whom  few  incidents  are  recorded 
but  those  few  of  a  very  remarkable  character.  The* 
wife  of  Dr  Peckwell  was  an  Irish  lady.  Miss  Blosset 
of  an  ancient  French  Protestant  family  of  Touraine  one 
member  of  which  came  to  this  country  on  the  revoc^on 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
when  the  Government  offered  for  sale  the  forfeited* 
property,  bought  an  estate  in  the  county  of  Meath 
which  now  belongs  to  Mr  Joseph  Gi*ote.  * 

Mr  Grote’s  education  was  sedulouslv  attended  to  by 
his  mother  in  the  first  instance.  In  sixth  year  he 
was  sent  to  a  school  at  Sevenoaks,  kept  by  Mr  White- 
head.  In  his  ninth  year  he  entered  the  Charterhouse,  then 
under  the  charge  of  Dr  Raine,  an  excellent  classical 
scholar ;  but,  except  classics,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  important  branch  of  knowledge  was  imparted 
beyond  the  bare  elements.  He  had,  as  companions  at  the 
Charterhouse,  Connop  Thirl  wall,  the  present  Bishop  of  St 
David’s,  and  the  two  brothers  Waddington  (one  me  late 
Dean  of  Durham,  the  other  late  Under-Secretary  at  the 
Home  Office),  with  all  whom  he  maintained  a  warm 
friendship  through  life.  He  left  the  Charterhouse,  and 
ended  his  school  education,  in  his  sixteenth  year. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  was  an  apt  scholar  m 
every  branch  of  learning  brought  before  him.  We  know 
that  his  memory  was  prodigious,  being  exercised  more 
particularly  in  languages  and  in  history.  Had  he 
enjoyed  the  elements  of  a  good  scientific  education,  he 
would  have  been  equally  conspicuous  as  a  learner,  while 
he  would  have  been  saved,  in  after  years,  many  regrets, 
and  much  time  spent  in  recovering  lost  ground.  He 
left  the  Charterhouse  a  good  classical  scholar ;  by  the 
care  of  his  mother,  who  provided  for  him  a  teacher  at 
home  during  his  holidays,  he  mastered  French,  at  a  time 
when  the  shutting  np  of  the  Continent  discouraged  the 
study  of  foreign  langnages.  Of  his  own  accord,  he 
studied  German,  under  the  care  of  the  pastor  of  the 
German  Protestant  Church.  His  subsequent  studies 
showed  that  he  had  also  mastered  Italian. 

In  1809,  on  leaving  the  Charterhouse,  he  entered  the 
banking-house  as  clerk ;  being  made  a  partner,  when, 
in  1815,  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Still  re¬ 
siding  with  his  father  at  Beckenham,  he  rode  up  on 
horseback  to  the  city  every  morning  at  ten  o’clock,  and 
home  again  between  five  and  six.  His  time^  at  the 
banking-house  was  sedulously  devoted  to  its  duties ;  and 
he  became  a  thorough  adept  in  business.  Imbued  with 
an  ardent  love  of  study,  the  hours  left  to  him  for  the 
purpose  were  chiefly  before  eight  in  the  morning,  and 
after  seven  in  the  evening. 

In  youth  he  was  devoted  to  cricket.  His  frame,  large 
and  robust,  was  cast  alike  for  activity  and  for  enduranw, 
and  was  the  indispensable  basis  of  his  many  labours.  He 
had  opportunities  of  indulging  in  field  sports  ;  but,  M  a 
young  man,  he  was  indifferent  to  thcni,  and,  in  after 
life,  contracted  a  repugnance  to  them  from  associ^^ 
with  game-preserving.  He  occasionally  accompamw 
maternal  uncle,  Mr  Seijeant  Blosset  (or  Peckwell)  w 
foreign  travel,  during  the  vacation.  ,  , 

Of  his  line  of  reading,  when  ho  started  on  ^  . 
pendent  career  of  study,  we  know  generally,  tha  » 
included  the  great  works  of  repute  in  the  . 
languages  that  he  had  mastered.  He  was  a  j 

the  Belles  Lettres  as  such  ;  he  relished  P^.  j. 
composed  verse ;  leaving  the  conviction  in  the  mm 
some  of  his  early  friends  that  nature  had  j 

fitted  him  to  be  a  poet.  However  this  may  be,  he  v 
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lecidodly,  in  no  very  long  time,  to  the  moral  sciences. 
()ne  of  hi’s  youthfal  companions,  still  surviving,  was  the 
means  of  directing  his  mind  to  political  economy,  and  of 
'ntrodneing  him  to  Ricardo.  But  the  greatest  event  in 
his  philosophical  and  literary  career  waa  his  becoming 
acquainted,  through  Ricardo,  with  James  Mill,  which 
took  place  in  1819,  about  the  time  that  Mr  Mill  entered 
the  India  House.  His  allusions  in  conversation  in  later 
days  to  Mr  Mill  were  frequent  and  emphatic  ;  and,  most 
fortunately,  he  found  an  opportunity,  in  an  article 
reviewing  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill’s  ‘  Hamilton,’  for  putting 
in  print  what  would  otherwise  have  rested  on  the  hearsay 
of  others.  By  Mr  Mill  he  was  introduced  to  Bentham, 
whom  he  saw  frequently.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he  also 
became  intimate  with  Mr  James  Mill’s  youthful  son, 
whom  we  must  leave  to  state,  in  his  own  way,  the 
impressions  of  a  rare  and  lasting  friendship. 

His  tendencies  towards  Logic,  Mental  Philosophy, 
Political  Philosophy,  and  Political  Economy  were 
aided  and  fostered  by  his  intimacy  with  Mr  James  Mill. 
Mr  Mill,  as  a  student  in  Edinburgh  University,  had  been 
an  accomplished  Greek  scholar ;  he  set  great  store  upon 
the  study  of  Plato  as  an  intellectual  culture,  and 
upon  Greek  literature  and  history  generally,  as  fraught 
with  ethical  and  political  lessons ;  being,  however,  careful 
to  bring  into  the  comparison  all  the  best  modern  think¬ 
ing  in  the  several  departments. 

In  1820  Mr  Grote  married  Miss  Harriet  Lewin 
(second  daughter  of  Thomas  Lewin,  Esq.,  of  the  Hollies, 
Bexley,  Kent),  who,  both  in  co-operation  with  him,  and 
by  her  separate  works,  will  leave  a  mark  behind  her, 
and  will  obtain  a  biography  of  her  own.  The  year 
succeeding  his  marriage  saw  his  first  publication — a 
pamphlet  entitled  ‘  Statement  of  the  Question  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform  :  with  a  reply  to  the  objections  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  (No.  61).*  The  pamphlet  shows 
that  he  had  already  matured  his  convictions  on  Reform, 
and  could  state  them  with  the  clearness  and  argumenta¬ 
tive  force  which  the  world  had  afterwards  to  acknowledge. 
His  opponent  in  the  Review  was  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
About  1823  he  formed  his  purpose  of  writing  the  *  History 
of  Greece’ ;  a  purpose  in  which  he  was  sustained  by  Mr  Mill 
and  by  his  domestic  partner.  In  1824  appeared  the  first 
number  of  the  Westminster  Review  ;  and  the  number  for 
April,  1826,  contained  an  article  of  sixty  pages,  by  Mr 
Grote,  on  “  Grecian  History,”  in  which  he  reviewed  with 
unsparing  h  and  the  blunders,  and  worse  than  blunders,  of 
Mitford.  The  closing  sentences  show  that  he  had  already 
taken  the  measure  oHhe  higher  English  education  of  that 
day.  “  That  the  reputation  of  Mitford  should  have  remained 
80  long  exalted  is  a  striking  proof  how  much  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  real  is  the  jvttention  paid  to  Greek  literature 
in  this  country,  and  how  much  that  attention,  w  here  it  is 
sincere  and  real,  is  confined  to  the  technicalities  of  the 
language,  or  the  intricacies  of  its  metres,  instead  of  being 
employed  to  unfold  the  mechanism  of  society,  and  to 
bring  to  view  the  numerous  illustrations  which  Grecian 
phenomena  afibrd  of  the  principles  of  human  nature. 
It  is  not  surprising,  indeed,  that  the  general  views  of  Mr 
Mitford  should  be  eminently  agreeable  to  the  reigning 
interests  in  England ;  nor  that  instructors  devoted  to 
thoM  interests  should  carefully  discourage  all  those  mental 
qnmities  which  might  enable  their  pupils  to  look  into 
evidence  for  themselves,  and  to  deduce  just  inferences 
mm  the  Greek  authors  who  are  put  into  their  hands, 
ut,  though  such  instructors  cannot  be  prevented  from 
tuning  superficially,  they  may  at  least  be  deprived  of  the 
reoit  of  teaching  otherwise  than  superficially  ;  and  few 
orks  would  conduce  more  to  this  end  than  a  good 
a«tory  of  Greece.” 

Alwut  this  time  a  small  society  was  formed  for  rcad- 
subjects.  The  meetings  took  place 
8  house,  in  Threadneedle  Street,  on  certain 
half-past  eight  till  ten  in  the  morning,  at  which 
renair  {  (all  in  official  employment)  had  to 

T  J®®P®ctive  avocations.  The  members  were 
^buck,  William  Ellis,  William  and 
brothers  Whitmore,  and  George 
their  (assignee  in  bankruptcy) .  The  mentor  of 

“  was  the  older  Mr  Mill.  The  meetings 


were  continued  for  two  or  three  years.  Tho  readings 
embraced  a  small  Manual  of  Logic,  by  Du  Tricu,  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr  Mill,  and  reprinted  for  tho  purpose ; 
Whately’s  Logic,  Hobbes’s  Logic  (Compittatioj  sive 
Logica)f  and  Haidiley  on  Man,  in  Pnestley’s  edition. 
The  manner  of  proceeding  was  thorough.  EachT para¬ 
graph  on  being  read  was  commented  on  by  every  one  in 
turn,  discussed  and  re-discussed,  to  tho  point  of  total 
exhaustion.  In  1828  tho  meetings  ceased,  but  were 
resumed  in  1830,  upon  Mill’s  ‘  Analysis  of  tho  Mind,’ 
which  was  gone  over  in  tho  same  manner.  At  least  ono 
other  biography  will  have  to  revert  to  these  readings. 

Mr  Grote  was  ono  of  the  original  founders  of  tho 
London  University,  afterwards  University  College,  and 
was  an  active  member  of  council  from  tne  commence¬ 
ment  in  1826  till  the  year  1831.  Ho  re-entered  tho 
council  in  1849,  and  from  that  time  till  his  death  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  business  of  the  College.  In  1860 
he  became  treasurer,  and  on  the  death  of  Lord  Brougham, 
in^l868,  he  was  elected  president.  He  often  recurred, 
in  conversation,  to  the  incidents  connected  with  tho 
first  starting  of  the  institution.  Ho  uniformly  credited 
Mr  James  Mill  with  by  far  the  largest  share  of  tho 
personal  influence  that  procured  supporters  to  it ;  and,  in 
allusion  to  its  non-sectarian  character,  he  often  expressed 
the  greatest  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  sotting  up  an 
institution  of  the  same  character  had  it  been  postponed 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  It  is  curious  to  remark, 
among  the  subscriptions  to  tho  rival  institution.  King's 
College, — “  George  Grote,  Esq.,  Threadneedle  street, 
lOOZ.”  ;  his  father  was  still  alive. 

The  approach  of  the  Reform  agitation  found  Mr  Groto 
fully  prepared.  Prior  to  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1830, 
he  refrained  from  public  appearances.  That  event  made 
him  one  of  the  two  chief  partners  of  the  banking-house  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  became  a  power  in  the  city.  In 
the  following  year,  1831,  appeared  ‘  Essentials  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform.*  Comparing  the  situation  of  England 
to  what  preceded  the  first  French  Revolution,  ho  pointed 
out  two  causes  of  the  new  state  of  feeling — diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  unrelenting  taxation.  Tho  constitution 
was  an  oligarchy,  governing  under  certain  forms  and 
ceremonies.  The  first  and  grand  evil  was  paucity  of 
electors.  He  examined  the  fallacy  of  basing  the  elective 
franchise  on  property ^  the  meaning  of  which  was  the 
gi’eat  proprietors.  Instead  of  having  the  largest  interest 
in  good  government,  these  great  proprietors  could  best 
endure  high  taxation,  bad  tribunals  of  justice,  and  other 
attendants  of  misgovernment.  Tliero  was  a  stealthy 
confusion  between  men  of  property  and  tho  institution 
of  property.  A  moderate  income  was  necessary  to  intel¬ 
ligence,  but  this  quality  did  not  rise  with  tho  scale  of 
income.  The  alleged  ignorance  of  tho  poor  had  a  parallel 
in  the  ignorance  of  the  rich  ;  as  an  example,  the  law  of 
population  was  equally  misunderstood  by  both.  A  vote 
should  be  given  at  once  to  every  one  possessing,  say, 
lOOZ.  a-year ;  this  might  enfranchise  a  million  of  voters  ; 
and  there  should  be  periodical  extensions  of  tho  suffrage, 
education  being  pushed  in  the  interim.  He  then  ex¬ 
amined  the  doctrine  (put  forward  in  the  Edinhurgh 
Review,  by  Alackintosh)  that  representation  shonhl  bo  by 
classes  ;  on  which  he  remarks,  “  The  general  inten'st,  far 
from  being  composed  of  various  local  and  professional 
interests,  is  not  only  distinct  from,  but  exclusive  of, 
every  one  of  them  ;  tho  body  of  the  community  is  one 
class.”  The  class  doctrine  was  a  “  new  shape  of  tho 
oligarchical  Proteus.”  The  second  “  Essential’’  was  the 
Ballot ;  tho  others  were, — reduction  in  the  number  of 
the  House  (300  members  enough)  ;  equalisation  of  con¬ 
stituencies  (distinction  of  Town  and  County  untenable)  ; 
improved  polling  arrangements ;  and  greater  frequency  of 
election — three  years  at  most,  better  two,  better  still  one. 

Elected  at  the  top  of  the  poll  for  tho  city  of  London, 
he  took  his  seat  in  tho  Reform  Parliament  in  February, 
1833.  His  maiden  speech  was  made  on  tho  22iid  ot 
that  month,  in  support  of  a  petition  to  refer  tho  Merchant 
Taylors’  Corporation  of  tho  City  of  London  to  the  Con  - 
mittee  then  sitting  on  tho  Municipal  Corporations.  More 
important  was  his  next  speech,  on  the  27th,  in  opposition 
to  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill.  He  strongly  objected  tg  two 
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leading  features  of  the  Bill — the  military  courts-martial  i  will  be  sure  to  acquire  spontaneous  esteem  and  deferen 
and  the  suppression  of  public  meetings.  “  Ho  was  sure  these  are  his  just  deserts,  and  they  come  to  him  unbidd^  ’ 
that  they  had  not  arrived  at  the  period  when  the  rela-  and  unbespoken.  But  they  will  come  to  him  multinliS 
tions  between  the  governors  and  tne  governed  in  Ii-eland  tenfold,  if  along  with  such  intrinsic  excellencies  he  iww 
were  so  pure,  and  so  free  from  suspicion,  as  to  enable  the  sesses  the  extrinsic  recommendations  of  birth  and  fort^* 
people  to  dispense  with  the  bulwarks  of  the  constitution.’*  — if  he  be  recommended  to  the  attention  of  his  ne' 

On  the  following  day  he  presented  a  petition  firom  hours  by  the  conspicuous  blazon  of  established  opulence 
Separatists,  who  sought  to  be  exempted,  like  the  Quakers,  and  station  and  if  he  be  thus  furnished  with  the  means  of 
from  taking  oaths.  (This  was  afterwards  done  by  Act  3  &  ample  range  and  effect  to  an  enlightened  benefi- 

4  Will.  IV.,  c.  82.  On  the  7th  of  March  he  presented  a  cence.  This  is  the  mead  which  awaits  men  of  birth  and 

petition  from  Norwich,  stating  that  the  return  of  Sir  station,  if  they  do  but  employ  their  faculties  industriously 

James  Scarlett  had  been  effected  by  means  of  bribery  fhe  proper  ends.  Poor  men  may,  doubtless* 

and  corruption.  On  the  13th  he  presented  a  petition  attain  it  also ;  but  with  them  the  ascent  is  toilsome,  the 

from  Marylebone  against  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  and  obstructions  numerous,  and  success  at  best  uncertain ;  to 

gave  his  cordial  support  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  fhe  rich  man  the  path  is  certam  and  easy,  the  willlne 
On  the  22nd  of  April  he  made  an  important  speech  on  public  meets  him  halfway,  and  joyfully  hail  the  gradual 
the  monetary  system.  On  the  31st  of  May  he  spoke  at  opening  of  his  virtues.  He  is  the^  man  to  whom  they 
some  length  on  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter ;  again,  delight  to  pay  homage,  and  their  idolatrous  fancy  fore- 
on  the  Ist  and  3rd  of  July  ;  and  repeatedly,  in  Com-  stalls  and  exaggerates  his  real  merits.”  But  there  is  a 
mittee,  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  August.  His  proposal  ^sd  influence  of  wealth  mixed  up  with  the  other,  and 
was  to  renew  the  Charter  for  only  seven  years.  On  the  Ballot  decomposes  the  confused  heap  of  good  and 
30th  of  July  he  seconded  a  motion  by  Mr  Roebuck  in  ovil  with  the  exactness  of  a  chemical  agent.  A  noble 
favour  of  National  Education,  and  strongly  recom-  peroration  brought  before  the  feelings  of  the  audience 
mended  Cousin’s  book  on  ‘  Education  in  France.*  **  emancipation  of  honest  voters,  the  making  peace 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  April  of  this  Session  that  he  between  a  man  s  duty  and  his  worldly  cares  the  rescue 
made  his  first  motion  on  the  Ballot.  With  the  excep-  of  pobtical  morality  from  the  snares  that  now  beset  it, 
tion  of  the  following  year,  1834,  he  renewed  the  motion  ^^m  the  storms  which  now  lay  it  prostrate.” 
annually  till  1839 — six  times  in  all.  These  six  speeches  would  be  easy  to  cull  striking  sentences  from  every 

may  be  said  to  have  exhausted  both  the  arguments  in  ojie  of  Mr  Crete’s  Ballot  speeches.  The  last  of  all,  de¬ 
favour  of  the  Ballot  and  the  replies  to  the  arguments  livered  in  1839,  would  furnish  many  such.  Repeatedly 
against  it.  He  could  have  no  successor  in  the  work  of  opponents  of  the  Ballot  to  avow  openly  that 

procuring  conviction  but  one  rising  from  the  dead.  The  voter,  though  nominally  invested  with  the  franchise, 
first  speech  was  a  full  exposition  of  the  case  for  secret  intended  only  as  the  passive  tool  and  mouthpiece  of 

voting ;  the  others  were  more  or  less  occupied  with  the  another  man’s  commands ;  that  Parliament,  while  pre- 
pioofs  of  the  wide  prevalence  of  bribery  and  intimidation  tending  to  bestow  a  vote  upon  him,  designed,  in  fact,  to 
brought  out  in  the  Election  Committees  of  the  House ;  bestow^  a  second  vote  upon  somebody  else ;  and  the 
but  every  one  of  the  speeches  sparkled  with  original  and  subordinate  voter  is  thus  invested  with  a  trust,  the  very 
happy  illustrations.  Ho  begins  (speech  of  1833)  by  essence  of  which  consists  in  a  simulated  choice  at  the 
<|uotiug  Lord  John  Russell’s  expression,  on  introducing  hustings. 

the  Refonii  Bill —  “  so  constituting  this  House  as  that  it  On  the  20th  of  February,  1834,  we  find  that  he  presented 

should  enjoy,  and  command,  and  deserve  the  confidence  a  Petition  from  the  parishioners  of  Allhallows,  Lombard 
of  the  people. ”  On  “  this  simple,  precise,  and  momentous  Street,  disapproving  of  the  conduct  of  the  Dean  and 
principle,’*  he  calls  upon  the  House  now  to  review  the  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  in  preferring  to  the  incumbency 
mode  of  taking  votes.  He  supposes  some  one  to  have  of  the  parish  a  non-resident :  on  which  he  took  the  oppor- 
movod  a  clause  in  the  Reform  Bill,  dividing  the  con-  tunity  of  making  some  remai’ks  on  the  necessity  of  an 
stituency  into  two  classes — the  one  free  and  the  other  early  measure  of  Church  Reform.  In  a  speech  palliating 
subject  votera — and  asks  how  it  would  have  been  rc-  the  appointment.  Sir  R.  Inglis  acknowledged  the  calm  and 
reived.  He  then  describes,  with  his  usual  vigour  of  temperate  manner  in  which  Mr  Grote  had  discussed  that 
language,  the  situation  of  the  dependent  elector,  and  which  persons,  not  of  his  temper  and  disqretion,  would 
proceeds  to  dispose  of  some  of  the  leading  objections,  have  made  an  occasion  to  provoke  other  sentiments  than 
A  favourite  argument,  on  high  moral  ground,  was  that  he  roused.  On  the  30th  of  April  he  opposed  a  Sabbath 
Kt'cresy  eiuibles  a  man  to  break  a  promise  with  impunity.  Observance  Bill.  On  the  9th  of  May  he  made  a  speech 
We  quote  at  random  a  sentence  from  the  reply  :  “  The  in  favour  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act ;  and  all 
iiitimidator  begins  by  compelling  a  voter  to  promise;  through  the  discussion  of  the  question,  both  in  the  passing 
are  we,  then,  to  say — ‘  Because  you  have  compelled  the  of  the  first  Act  and  when  the  subject  came  up  afterwards, 
man  to  promise  against  his  will,  therefore  you  have  he  took  a  forward  part.  On  the  22nd  May  he  advocated 
acquired  a  good  title  to  compel  him  to  vote  ?  ’  This  the  repeal  of  the  stamp-duty  on  newspapers, 
would  bo  to  guarantee  the  last  stage  of  tyranny  out  of  On  the  27th  of  May  he  seconded  Mr  H.  G.  Wards 
respect  to  the  first. Another  grand  objection  was  that  motion  on  the  Irish  Church.  Herosetothis^eatocca- 
the  elective  franchise  is  a carrying  with  it  respcwsi-  sion  also,  and,  although  his  speech  was  short,  it  was 
hility.  He  dissects  this  argument  again  and  again.  One  complete  as  an  argument.  “  I  do  believe,  and  I  rejoice 
of  his  points  was  that  responsibility  is  effective  only  as  to  say  it,  for  the  honour  of  European  Governments,  that 
against  a  small  number  of  persons,  and  fails,  by  diffusion,  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church  is  without  a  parallel  in 
lis  constituencies  are  extended.  “  Every  step  taken  in  history.  No  Government  on  the  Continent,  whether 
‘  enlarging  the  electoral  body,  was  a  step  in  diminution  of  free  or  despotic,  has  ever  ventured  on  the  enormous 
the  responsibility  of  each  individual  elector.  Nay,  upon  solecism  of  appropriating  to  the  religion  of  a  minority  As 
this  principle  the  singleJieaded  constituency  of  Old  Saruni  major  portion  of  a  fund  set  apart  for  the  religion  ' 
would  have  been  the  best  in  the  whole  kingdwn.**  Again,  On  the  10th  of  March,  1835,  in  a  debate  on  the  Malt 
responsibilityattaches  to  the  performance  of  a  man’s  duty.  Duties,  allusion  had  been  made  by  Sir  James  Graham 
Now  what  is  the  duty  of  an  elector  ?  Simply  to  deliver  his  to  a  possible  Ministry  in  which  Mr  Grote  might  have 
ow'ii  opinion  sincerely  and  conscientiously,  whether  he  be  a  place.  In  reply  he  repudiated  the  idea;  it  was  ^ 
Torj' or  Radical ;  while  he  ought  to  bo  protected  from  loss  much  above  his  ambition  as  it  would  be  foreign  to  m* 
in  so  doing.  But  publicity  is  the  means  of  exposing  tastes,  his  pursuits,  and  his  interests.”  On  the  18th ^ 
liim  to  ill-usage  from  those  whom  he  opposes.  Who  is  given  as  speaking  against  Imprisonment  for  Debt,  a 
will  call  this  b^  the  imposing  title  of  responsibility  ?  the  27th  of  May  petitions  were  presented  in  reference 
It  is  only  intimidation  under  another  name.  The  the  threatened  attack  on  the  Irish  Church.  Very  vio 
opposition  farther  urged  the  influence  of  rich  men  language  was  used  by  the  petitioners,  which  was 
as  a  salutary  thing.  In  a  fine  passage,  the  speaker  subject  of  comments  by  members  of  the  House. 
described  the  legitimate  influence  of  the  rich.  “  Amongst  Grote  said,  in  allusion  to  the  attacks  often  made 
uneoustrained  freemen,  the  man  of  recognised  superiority  language  employed  by  Radicals  and  the  w'orking  c  > 
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^at  while  great  latitude  should  be  allowed  in  petitioning, 
^it  was  right  that  the  same  character  should  be  applied 
to  violent  language,  whether  it  came  from  the  ultra-Pious 
or  the  ultra- Radical. 

His  second  Ballot  speech  was  on  the  2nd  of  June.  The 
last  months  of  the  Session  were  occupied  with  Corpora¬ 
tion  Reform,  on  which  he  spoke  fluently.  On  the  1st 
of  Jnly  he  moved  the  introduction  of  the  Ballot  into 
municipal  elections, 

In  1837  and  1838  Canada  came  to  the  foreground  ; 
and  Mr  Grote  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  minis¬ 
terial  measures.  He  styled  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Canada  “  aldermen  for  life  of  an  old  corporation.”  He 
bad  not  a  very  high  respect  for  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
he  would  not  degrade  that  House  by  a  comparison  with 
the  Legislative  Council  of  Canada.  He  insisted  that 
the  control  of  the  revenue  ought  to  be  vested  in  the 
House  of  Assembly.  “  He,  for  one,  would  never  consent 
to  the  employment  of  force  to  maintain  the  connection 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  colony,  whenever 
that  connection  became  onerous  to  the  colony.” 

The  death  of  William  IV.  led  to  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament.  On  the  re-assembling  of  the  new  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  civil  list  had  to  be  settled,  and  Mr  Grote 
advocated  various  reductions.  He  would  “  assert  that 
the  best  friends  to  the  maintenance  of  the  respectability 
of  the  Crown  were  those  who  were  most  anxious  that 
it  should  not  appear  in  the  light  of  an  odious  or 
unnecessary  burden.”  “  He  was  one  of  those  who  took 
the  strongest  view  of  the  duty  of  economising  the  public 
money.  He  often,  therefore,  felt  bound  to  resist  the 
claims  made  on  the  public  purse  by  those  who  belonged 
to  the  middle  station,  and  to  that  more  humble  than  it. 
He  could  not  take  that  course  with  satisfaction  to  his 
own  feelings  or  conscience,  unless  he  was  prepared  to 
exercise  the  same  scrutinizing  investigation  into  the 
claims  of  those  who  filled  an  exalted  station.” 

On  the  15th  of  December  he  moved,  that  the  privi¬ 
leges  accorded  to  Quakers  and  Moravians,  in  regard  to 
municipal  offices,  should  be  “  extended  to  all  classes  of 
her  M^'esty’s  subjects.”  The  meaning  of  the  motion  was 
to  admit  the  Jews,  excluded  by  the  oath. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  farther  the  references  to 
Hansard.  Those  we  have  cited  tell  their  own  tale. 
The  summer  of  1839  was  consumed  by  attendance  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Carlow  Election,  of  which  Mr 
Grote  was  chairman.  The  Committee  sat  daily  for  eleven 
weeks.  The  18th  of  June  was  the  day  of  his  last  Ballot 
speech,  a  day  now  memorable  as  the  day  of  his  death. 

In  1840  he  delivered  a  very  important  speech  on  the 
Corn  Laws,  filling  twelve  columns  in  Hansard.  The 
opening  of  the  session  of  1841  was  remarkable  for  his 
speech  on  the  Address,  with  reference  to  the  Syrian 
question.  It  made  a  very  great  impression  on  the 
listeners,  ^d  led  to  a  spirited  debate  on  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  s  policy.  He  protested  against  our  guaranteeing 
to  protect  the  Turkish  Empire  at  once  from  foreign  inva¬ 
sion  and  from  internal  dismemberment.  As  to  thwarting 
the  designs  of  Russia,  he  could  not  understand  how 
the  policy  was  to  operate.  “  Why,  Russia  is  herself  the 
grand  projector  of  the  enterprise.  We  are  taking 
securities  against  Russian  aggrandisement  at  the  in¬ 
stance  and  with  the  co-operation  of  Russia  herself.  We 
W’e  consulting  the  very  party  whom  we  suspect  of  enter¬ 
taining  thievish  designs,  as  to  the  best  means  of  locking 
op  and  preserving  our  treasure.”  In  concluding  ho 
wj3 :  ‘‘Ifj  in  respect  to  our  internal  affairs,  we  are 

ined  to  obtain  no  farther  progress  in  improvement — 

^  he  cold  shadows  of  finality  have  at  length  closed  in 
around  us,  and  intercepted  all  visions  of  a  brighter 
u  ure  if  the  glowing  hopes  once  associated  with  the 

orm  Ministry  and  the  reformed  Parliament  have 
pens  ed  like  an  exploded  bubble — at  least,  in  regard  to 
\vh*  affairs,  let  us  preserve  from  shipwreck  that 

wlnnL  ^  blessings  and  necessities ;  that 

Mini  f  bequeathed  to  us  by  tho  Anti- Reform 
and  Parliament — I  mean  peacf 

hnt  •  11^  leading  nations  of  Europe  generally, 

nearest  and  greatest  neighbour, 

{To  ht  continued.') 
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FRANCE  DURING  THE  SECOND  REPUBLIC. 

Journals  kept  in  France  and  Italy  from  1848  to  1852 ;  with  a 
Sketch  of  the  Revolution  q/'1848.  By  the  late  Nassau  William 
Senior,  Master  in  Chancery,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  &c*. 
&c.  Edited  by  Ids  Daughter,  M.  C.  M.  Simpson.  In  Two 
Volumes.  H.  S.  King  aud  Co. 

Everything  written  by  the  late  Mr  Nassau  Senior  was 
of  great  interest ;  but  no  work  of  his,  issued  while  ho 
lived,  is  of  greater  interest,  especially  at  the  present 
moment,  than  this  posthumous  publication.  A  review 
of  Lamartine’s  *  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de  1848  * 
reprinted  from  the  Edinburgh  serves  as  a  preface,  and  is 
followed  by  full  and  singularly  instructive  journals  of 
various  visits  paid  by  the  writer  to  Paris  between  May, 
1848 — ten  weeks  after  the  February  Revolution — and 
January,  1852 — a  month  after  the  coup  d'etat^  by  which 
Louis  Napoleon  took  upon  himself  everything  but  tho 
name  of  Emperor.  During  these  four  years  Mr  Senior 
was  only  in  France  now  and  then  for  a  few  weeks  at  a 
time,  and  his  journals  furnish  nothing  like  a  complete 
history  of  the  Second  Republic,  or  even  of  those 
episodes  in  it  which  came  under  his  personal  observa¬ 
tion.  But  some  of  these  episodes  are  admirably  described, 
while  most  of  his  pages  contain  careful  reports  of  his 
conversations  with  the  leading  statesmen  and  political 
economists  with  whom  he  was  on  friendly  inter¬ 
course  during  his  several  visits.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  Mr  Senior  was  a  hearty  Whig,  and  that  ho 
sympathised  most  with  those  partisans  of  Louis  Philippe 
who,  after  his  deposition,  supported  the  French  Republic 
mainly  in  the  hope  that  they  might  direct  its  progress 
for  an  Orleanist  restoration.  Like  pther  Whigs,  ho 
disapproved  especially  of  men  whose  politics  wore  more 
advanced  than  his  own ;  and,  therefore,  his  judgments 
of  the  extreme  Republicans  of  all  schools,  though  always 
justly  intended,  were  not  always  just.  But  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remember  this,  in  order  that  we  may 
thoroughly  enjoy  his  writings,  and  study  them  with  very 
considerable  advantage.  No  better,  more  honest,  and 
more  readable  view  of  the  state  of  political  society 
during  the  existence  of  the  Second  Republic  could  well 
be  looked  for  ;  and  it  is  of  particular  value  just  now,  in 
enabling  us  to  compare  the  condition  of  affairs  at  tho 
present  time  with  that  of  two  decades  ago.  Tho  public 
owes  much  to  Mrs  Simpson  for  publishing  her  father’s 
journals,  and  editing  them  as  skilfully  and  modestly  as 
she  has  done. 

The  points  of  likeness  and  of  unlikeness  between  tho 
Revolution  of  1848  and  the  Revolution  of  1870  are 
alike  remarkable.  Louis  Napoleon  was  driven  out  as 
easily  and  as  ignominiously  as  Louis  Phillippe  by  a  Paris 
mob  as  soon  as  ho  was  found  unable  to  manage  the 
country,  and  either  to  satisfy  or  to  overawe  the  workmen 
of  the  capital ;  but  the  earlier  crisis  lacked  the  terrible 
complication  of  foreign  war,  which  was  the  main  reason 
of  the  Emperor’s  overthrow,  and  which  caused  the 
Republican  movement  of  last  September  to  bo  held  in 
abeyance  during  five  months.  What  M.  Thiers  needed 
nearly  half  a  year  to  do,  Lamartine  did  in  little  more  than 
half  a  day,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  sham  which 
M.  Thiers  is  yet  elaborating  will  last  as  long  as  did  the 
rough  and  ready  sham  devised  by  Lamartine.  Lamartine’s 
action  on  tho  memorable  24th  of  February,  1848,  is  well 
known,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  accurately  known  from 
reports  which  differ  in  some  important  details.  On  the 
previous  day  there  had  been  a  riot  in  Paris,  which  it  was 
thought  would  have  no  other  effect  than  a  ministcriid 
crisis,  enabling  Louis  Philippe  to  correct  some  of ^  his 
more  offensive  blunders  in  government.  Next  morning, 
however,  seven  or  eight  journalists,  whose  names  even 
are  unrecorded,  had  an  interview  with  Lamartine,  when 
they  told  him  that  Louis  Philippe  was  already  deposed 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  asked  him  to  assume  tho 
rule  of  the  country,  under  cover  of  a  Regency,  for  the 
Comte  do  Paris.  “  In  our  persons  the  Republican  party 
gives  itself  up  to  you.  We  formally  engage  to  bear  you 
to  power  by  the  irresistible .  impulse  of  the  revolution 
which  you  hear  roaring  without.  We  will  keep  you 
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there  by  oar  votes,  by  our  journals,  by  our  secret  time — a  time  so  like  the  present.  Mr  Senior  took  his 
societies,  and  by  our  disciplined  forces  in  the  deepest  strata  impressions  chiefly  from  his  Orleanist  friends,  and  thov 
of  society.  Your  cause  shall  be  ours.  France  and  Europe  taught  him  to  believe  that  France  might  li}  saved  bv 
will  believe  you  to  bo  the  minister  of  the  Regent ;  we  another  trial  of  Orleanist  rule.  But  there  is  no  good 
shall  know  that  you  are  the  minister  of  the  Republic.”  evidence  in  the  statements  and  argaments  hero  repeated 
Lamartine,  either  from  honesty  or  from  ambition,  did  not  They  rather  tend  to  prove  what  subsequent  events  have 
accept  that  offer  as  it  was  made.  He  refused  to  support,  also  tended  to  prove,  that  there  is  no  single  rule  possible  to 
or  to  make  use  of,  the  Comte  do  Paris  and  his  mother.  France,  in  its  present  circumstances,  than  some  such  an 
He  declared  that,  if  there  was  to  be  a  revolution,  it  must  one  as  Louis  Napoleon  established.  The  country  can 
bo  “  a  complete,  that  is  to  say,  a  Republican  revolution,”  only  be  kept  together  by  a  cunning  tyranny  in  which 
and  ho  did  not  conceal  his  readiness  to  be  at  once  all  classes  of  the  people  can  be  alternately  humoured 
installed  as  President  of  the  Republic.  If  ho  really  and  bullied,  in  which  popular  liberty  shall  be  even  more 
desired  that,  ho  was  disappointed ;  but  before  the  day  restrained  by^  apparent  concessions  than  by  avowed 
was  out,  and  under  his  guidance,  a  Provisional  Govern-  opposition  to  it.  But  we  have  seen  what  that  has  come 
ment  was  formed,  in  which  he,  by  the  force  of  his  to,  and  wo  have  no  right  to  expect  even  as  much 
oratorical  influence  with  the  people  outside,  and  of  a  advantage  from  a  new  lease  of  Imperialism  as  LoniR 
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kindred,  but  less  potent,  influence  on  his  associates,  Napoleon’s  twenty  years’  experiment  produced.  Some- 
served  for  a  little  while  to  unite  such  discordant  elements  thing  better  must  be  found  if  France  is  to  prosper,  and 
ns  Louis  Blanc  and  Albert,  Ledru  Rollin  and  Flocon,  it  can  only  be  found  in  such  decentralisation  as  was 
Arago  and  Gamier  Pages.  Ho  held  ti^gether  his  aimed  at  by  the  Paris  Commune.  It  is  not  strange 
Provisional  Government  for  three  months,  but  it  was  that  Mr  Senior  should  have  looked  with  horror  upon 
only  by  agreeing  to  a  series  of  compromises  which  the  socialist  schemes  for  tyranny  over  the  whole  country 
humoured  the  people,  but  w^ere  wanting  alike  in  wisdom  that  were  in  vogue  in  1848  and  after.  He  would 
and  in  honesty.  Mr  Senior’s  strictures  arc  hardly  too  probably  have  looked  with  equal  or  greater  horror  upon 
strong :  the  exploits  of  last  spring  in  Paris,  and  much  in  them 

The  actual  government  of  France  at  that  time  was  as  far  re-  was  undoubtedly  reprehensible.  But  the  idea  that  was 
moved  from  Republicanism  ns  it  was  possible  for  a  government  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  violence  is  the  only  idea  by 
to  be.  It  was  a  many-hended  Dictatorship-a  despotic  oligarchy  ^gans  of  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  regeneration  of 


strong : 

The  actual  government  of  France  at  that  time  was  as  far  re¬ 
moved  from  Republicanism  ns  it  was  possible  for  a  government 
to  be.  It  was  a  many-hended  Dictatorship— a  despotic  oligarchy. 
Eleven  men — some  appointed  in  the  offices  of  a  newspaper,  and 
the  others  by  a  mob  which  had  broken  into  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies — ruled  France,  during  three  months,  with  an  absolute¬ 
ness  of  which  there  is  no  other  example  in  histor}'.  The  most 
tyrannical  Asiatic  or  African  monarch,  the  Emperor  of  Chinn, 
the  King  of  Dahotni  or  of  the  Ashnntces,  could  not  venture  on 
one-tenth  of  the  arbitrary  acts  which  they  crowded  into  their 
hundred  days.  They  dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  they 
forbade  the  peers  to  meet ;  they  .ad<led  200,000  men  to  the  regular 
army,  and  raised  a  new  metropolitan  army  of  20,000  more,  at 
double  the  ordinary  pay ;  to  meet  this  expense,  they  added  i't 
centimes  to  the  direct  taxes;  they  restricted  the  Rank  from  cash 
payments;  they  made  its  paper  a  legal  tender,  and  then  required 
it  to  lend  them  fifty  millions  ;  they  broke  the  ])ublic  faith  with  the 
depositors  in  savings*  banks;  they  abolished  old  taxes  and 
enacted  new  ones ;  they  declared  at  an  end  the  treaties  which 
regulated  the  base  of  the  international  law  of  Europe;  they  dis¬ 
missed  judici.al  officers  who  by  law  were  irremovable;  they  sent 
commissioners  through  the  country  invested  with  powers  as  abso¬ 
lute  as  those  which  they  had  assumed  themselves ;  they  altered 
the  hours  of  labour  throughout  France,  and  subjected  to  heavy 
fines  any  master  who  should  allow  his  operatives  to  remain  at 
work  for  the  accustomed  period.  They  behaved,  in  short,  in  a 
manner  in  whicdi  no  government  could  behave,  except  one  that 
was  restrained  by  no  opposing  or  moderating  force,  and  in  which 
a  government  so  perfectly  unrestrained  might  perhaps  be  expected 
to  behave.  And  this  state  of  things  they  describe  by  saying  that 
“  the  actual  government  of  France  is  Republican.”  If  this  be  a 
sample  of  Republican  government,  we  fur  prefer  to  it  a  Turkish 
despotism,  or  even  a  Venetian  aristocracy. 

In  spito  of  Lamartine’s  famous  saying  that  the  red 


the  country  can  be  worked  out. 

We  have  only  referred,  and  that  very  inadequately, 
to  those  portions  of  the  volume  before  us  which  refer 
to  France.  About  half  of  the  work,  however,  describes 
Mr  Senior’s  visits,  during  the  same  four  years,  to  Italy, 
and  they  are  of  great  interest  both  for  their  political  and 
their  general  matter. 

JOHN  ADOLPHUS. 

Rpr  it  led  ions  of  the.  Public  Career  and  Private  Life  of  the  late  John 
Adolphus^  the  Eminent  Barrister  and  Historian.  With  Ertraets 
from  his  Diaries.  By  his  daughter,  Emily  Henderson.  Newby. 

Wliatever  the  eminence  of  Mr  Adolphus  in  his  own 
day,  the  interest  which  the  public  at  present  is  likely  to 
take  in  his  history  is  extremely  minute;  indeed  we 
question  whether  there  are  very  many  who  so  much  as 
know  him  by  name.  The  production  of  these  memoirs 
has  doubtless  been  a  labour  of  love  to  the  lady  engaged 
in  it,  and  the  result  is  a  light,  lively,  and  readable  book, 
garnished  with  scraps  of  information  which  may  be  of 
value  as  material  to  be  manipulated  in  more  deep  and 
connected  works.  In  saying  that  we  have  awarded 
nearly  all  the  commendation  which  the  volume  before  us 
can  claim.  It  is  essential  that  a  biographer,  addressing 
something  beyond  a  circle  of  private  friends,  should  con- 


flag  had  never  travelled  further  than  round  the  Champs  siderwith  care  whether  the  life  of  the  hero  presents  such 
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de  Mars,  where  it  was  dragged  through  the  blood  of  the 
people,  while  the  tricolor  had  gone  round  the  world, 
carrying  with  it  the  fame  and  the  glory  of  France,  the 
vice  of  the  Provisional  Government  was  that  it  did  little 
more  than  j)ander  to  the  follies  and  pernicious  demands 


remarkable  incidents,  or  his  conversation  and  dianes 
contain  observations  of  so  much  value,  as  to  interest  the 
public,  or  whether  the  individual  is  himself  a  centre  of 
such  powerful  attraction  that  even  trifles  will  be  set  off 
by  the  lustre  of  his  name.  The  public  interest  in  Mr 


of  the  ILhI  Rej)ul)]icans.  Lamartine  and  his  associates  Adolphus,  the  historian  of  the  reign  of  George  HI.  and 
might  have  used  their  power  to  win  many  partisans  from  of  the  French  Revohition,  the  advocate  who  defended 
the  Legitimist,  Orleanist,  and  Imperialist  fictions,  which  Thistlewood  and  prosecuted  Courvoisier,  is  cei^inly  not 
tlien,  as  now,  were  most  numerous  in  France,  and  to  give  so  powerful  as  to  give  zest  to  any  trifles  associated  with 
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a  wise  direction  to  the  crude  projects  of  the  many 
coloured  llc'pnblicans,  who  then,  as  now,  forfeited  the 
chance  of  benefiting  their  country,  and  of  developing 
the  good  that  was  latent  in  their  schemes,  by  divisions 
among  themselves,  and  agreement  in  nothing  but  the 
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his  life,  nor  does  his  character  or  career  open  up  any 
romantic  scenes  or  extraordinary  phases  of  human 
nature. 

Born  in  17G8,  passing  like  David  Copperfield  ^ 
establishment  of  the  Creakle  type  to  a  well-conducteu 


violent  advancement  of  their  own  views.  But  they  did  school,  shipped  off*  to  St  Kitt’s  as  a  clerk,  and  returning 
not  choose,  or  were  not  able,  to  do  so.  The  result  in  a  year’s  time  with  a  strong  predilection  for  the  bar 
was  four  months  of  anarchy,  followed  by  the  street  practising  for  a  short  time  the  profession  of  an  attorney 
fighting  of  June,  in  which  General  Cavaignac  earned  liis  — marrying  and  enjoying  the  affection  of  wife,  son,  and 
temporary  Presidentship  of  the  Republic.  A  no  less  daughter  (the  son  being  that  Adolphus  in  his 

necessary  result  was  the  accession  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  letters  to  Richard  Heber,  presented  an  able  identific^on 
the  following  December.  of  the  author  of  ‘  Waverley  *  with  the  author  of  * 

How  the  Republic  was  being  gradually  converted  into  mion  ’),  preparing  his  historical  volumes — at  length  pro- 
the  Empire  during  the  next  three  years  is  very  clearly  ceeding  to  the  bar  and  rising  rapidly  to 
shown  by  Mr  Senior’s  journals.  They  also  show,  even  criminal  lawyer — enjoying  the  acquaintance  of  i^^l 
more  clearly  than  Mr  Senior  himself  probably  discerned,  of  Sussex,  Barham,  Thesiger,  Mathews,  and  other 
how  rotten  was  the  political  condition  of  France  at  that  and  theatrical  celebrities — and  dying  at  the  age 
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eventy-seven — John  Adolphus,  even  with  the  aid  of  trips 
to  France  and  Belgium,  passed  through  a  career  less 
monotonous  indeed  than  the  average,  but  presenting  few 
features  of  novelty.  We  are  supplied  with  some  slight 
descriptions  of  the  gaming-table,  the  debating  societies 
which  in  his  youth  were  still  so  largely  frequented,  the 
Conciergerie  and  Pere  la  Chaise,  and  incidents  in  a  few 
of  his  causes  celehres.  Political  anecdotes  are  also  scat¬ 
tered  about  the  pages  of  this  work,  but  the  number  of 
these  altogether  is  but  small.  His  character  is  portrayed 
as  that  of  a  respectable,  benevolent  Christian  man,  hasty 
in  temper  outside  his  family  circle,  and  with  a  strong 
Tory  attachment  to  Church  and  Royalty — whose  panacea 
for  Canada  is  a  hereditary  nobility  and  a  State  Church, 
and  whose  respect  for  the  blood  royal  prompts  this  naive 
remark  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex :  “  It  is 
seldom  that  a  prince,  especially  if  he  has  done  nothing 
to  make  himself  conspicuous  as  a  benefactor  to  the  public, 
is  ‘  so  generally  lamented.*  ”  Strange,  that  the  nation 
should  cherish  so  little  gratitude  to  its  princes  for  being 
kind  enough  to  exist  idly  in  its  midst !  On  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  events  in  her  father’s  life,  Mrs  Hen¬ 
derson  has  observed  a  strange  reticence.  A  quarrel, 
arising,  as  he  confesses,  from  violence  of  temper  on  both 
sides,  and  resulting  in  a  duel,  which  provoked  at  the 
time  considerable  discussion,  is  left  by  the  authoress 
without  the  least  explanation  of  its  details, — a  course 
which  she  justifies  in  these  words  :  “  As  I  naturally  take 
my  own  very  decided  view  of  the  matter,  it  is  better 
merely  to  state  as  matter  of  history  that  the  duel  took 
place  at  Calais,”  etc.  Surely  the  writer,  however  con¬ 
scientious  in  declining,  through  fear  of  filial  partiality, 
to  narrate  one  of  the  most  grave  occurrences  in  a  some¬ 
what  uneventful  life,  can  only  do  so  on  grounds  which 
would  compel  us  to  infer  that  this  work  was  not  one  to 
be  undertaken  by  her  hands,  and  that  none  but  the 
tamest  biography  can  bo  justifiably  expected  from  near 
relatives  of  the  deceased.  Surely  Mrs  Henderson  be- 
lieres  her  “  decided  view  ”  to  have  a  reasonable  founda¬ 
tion  ;  and,  if  so,  why  is  the  reader  denied  all  knowledge 
of  that  foundation,  instead  of  being  left  to  make  for 
himself  such  allowance  as  he  may  think  reasonable  for  a 
natural  and  inevitable  bias  ? 

Whatever  abilities — and  they  are  said  to  have  been 
commended  by  judges  of  eminence — Mr  Adolphus  may 
have  brought  to  the  Old  Bailey,  the  matter  of  his  diaries 
is  commonplace  in  the  extreme.  In  his  latest  years,  the 
passion  for  such  small  jokes  and  anecdotes  as  fill  up  the 
“varieties  ”  column  of  a  country  newspaper  attained  an 
inordinate  pitch  ;  and  these  form,  with  obituary  notices, 
the  staple  of  his  diary.  .  But,  even  when  his  mind  was 
in  its  ftillest  vigour,  it  is  surprising,  and  not  very  credit¬ 
able  to  his  intellect,  to  observe  with  what  gusto  he  jots 
down  hjeu  d'esprit^  and  how  vacant  are  his  papers  of  any 
pre^nt  hints  on  social,  political,  or  literary  topics.  His 
criticisms  have  the  defect  of  referring  chiefly  to  the 
theatrical  performances  of  his  day — a  subject  which 
biographers  w  ould  do  well  to  remember  is  essentially  of 
an  evanescent  interest.  It  is  as  unedifying  to  be  told  in 
general  terms  of  the  transcendent  abilities  or  natural 
pw;e  of  this  and  that  actor,  deceased  many  a  dec^ade 
since,  as  to  peruse,  without  any  acquaintance  wdth  the 
authors,  a  critical  summary,  like  that  w’hich  Roscoe 
affords,  of  the  poetical  and  literary  pt'oteyes  of  Lorenzo 
and  Leo.  At  the  same  time,  while  we  search  in  vain  for 
such  just  and  accurate  observations  as  render  the  con¬ 
versation  of  Johnson  not  merely  amusing  to  the  idle,  but 
suggestive  to  the  thoughtful,  w’e  have  thrust  on  us  a 
details  respecting  persons  about  whom  the 
world  knows  as  much  as  it  cares,  and  knows  nothing — 
rom  West  Indian  barristers  to  English  thieves,  tavern- 
domestics.  Why,  for  example,  are  we  pre- 

u  ed  with  an  ordinary  mis-spelt  and  ill- worded  private 
e  r,  received  b^  an  old  servant  of  Mr  Adolphus,  who 
es  no  figure  in  the  narrative,  and  which  casts  not  a 
on  the  historian’s  character  beyond 
him  conveyed  in  the  statement  that  it  “  amused  ” 
jj-  very  difficult  feat  ?  From  Scott  we 

wiHi  some  characteristic  letters ;  we  meet  also 

occasional  facts  of  interest  connected  w'ith  other 


men  of  ability,  but  the  mass  of  the  work  is,  to  use  the 
lan^age  of  Adolphus  himself,  a  “  striving  to  make 
trifling  incidents  sparkle  as  if  they  had  something  in 
them.”  The  style  is  easy  and  fluent.  The  fate  of  Thel- 
wall,  who,  after  his  acquittal  on  the  charge  of  treason, 
had  lapsed  into  obscurity,  is  thus  despatched  by  Adol¬ 
phus,  in  a  couple  of  epigi’ammatio  lines :  “  He  died,  I 
forget  when;  if  honoured,  I  know  not  for  what;  if 
lamented,  I  know  not  by  whom.” 

This  volume,  as  we  have  intimated,  may  afford  inte¬ 
resting  reading  for  a  few  hours,  especially  to  those  who 
delight  in  verses  commended  at  Court,  may  open  a 
glimpse  of  colonial  and  English  manners  about  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  and  enlist  our  respect  for  a  kindly 
man,  surrounded  by  affectionate  relatives  and  respectful 
friends,  and  labouring,  even  to  old  age,  with  diligence 
and  ability  at  his  double  vocation ;  but  these  facts  will 
scarcely  produce  a  valuable  biography  until  wit  grows 
scanty  indeed. 

MR  EDEN’S  NILE  VOYAGE. 

The  Nile  without  a  Dragoman.  Bj  Frederick  Eden.  H.  S.  King 
and  Co. 

A  shoddy  lord  in  Rome  without  a  courier,  an  English 
family  on  the  Rhine  without  ‘  Murray’s  Handbook,’  or  a 
Wallachian  princess  at  Homburg  without  a  secretary, 
though  rarely  met  with,  are  more  easily  imagined  than 
a  young  couple  doing  *  The  Nile  without  a  Dragoman.’ 
What  is  there  that  can  be  considered  a  more  indispen¬ 
sable  article  of  an  Eastern  traveller’s  baggage  than  the 
important  functionary  who  takes  charge  of  you  and 
your  purse,  who  lodges  you,  feeds  you,  sees  for  you,  hears 
for  you,  talks  for  you,  fights  your  battles,  regulates  your 
enthusiasm,  and  protects  you  from  all  but  his  own  extor¬ 
tions  ?  As  the  tyranny  of  one  man  is  more  endurable 
than  that  of  many,  so  the  tourist  finds  it  more  comfort¬ 
able  to  be  robbed  by  one  Dragoman  than  by  a  hundred 
natives  of  different  degree  ;  and  there  is  no  denying 
that  a  Dragoman,  like  a  despotic  Government,  has  much 
to  be  said  in  his  favour.  You  hate  continually  haggling 
over  prices ;  the  Dragoman  is  never  so  happy  as  when 
driving  a  hard  bargain.  You  would  rather  not  commit 
continual  assaults  upon  troublesome  natives ;  the  Drago¬ 
man  delights  in  clearing  the  way  for  you  with  a  big  stick 
recklessly  applied  to  heads  and  shoulders.  Next  to  the 
flies  nothing  worries  you  more  than  the  beggars  of  all 
classes  who  obstruct  your  progress ;  the  Dragoman  is 
at  hand  to  save  your  purse  and  temper,  and,  whether  he 
humbly  fees  a  Pasha,  slily  bribes  an  official,  or  flings  an 
impossible  fraction  at  a  cripple,  the  recipient  always 
appears  satisfied  with  what  he  gets,  for  the  Dragoman 
has  studied  the  mysteries  of  Backshish,  which  is  a  thing 
quite  unlike  the  English  tip  or  the  French  pour  hoire, 
or  the  German  Trink-geld,  or  the  Italian  compiemento. 
It  is  not  an  appeal  for  charity,  or  the  reward  of  service ; 
it  is  not  earned  by  industry,  nor  is  it  the  wages  of 
sin.  It  is  as  puzzling  to  apportion  its  amount  as  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  upon  its  justice.  Some  years  ago 
overland  travellers  at  Cairo  used  to  be  accosted  by  a 
bright-eyed  little  native  girl  in  these  words,  sung  rather 
than  spoken  :  “  How  is  your  poor  feet  ?  what  is  your 
little  game?  Backshish,  Backshish!”  and  the  strange 
and  startling  combination  of  familiar  household  words 
with  a  purely  Eastern  institution  made  the  appeal  irre¬ 
sistible,  and  the  flow  of  Backshish  indiscriminate  and 
large.  A  Dragoman  alone  could  have  spoilt  the  trade 
of  this  little  beggar,  for  Backshish,  like  over-regula¬ 
tion  prices  in  the  army,  is  a  myste^  to  all  but  the 
profession.  Mr  Eden  thus  describes  it  graphically  : 

No  estimate  of  the  expense  of  life  in  Egypt  would  be  at  all  com¬ 
plete  without  a  due  reference  to  backshish.  Indeed  I  am  not  sure 
but  the  very  first  page  should  commence  a  treatise  on  the  subject. 
Backshish  is  the  first  word  that  meets  the  ear  on  landing  in  the 
country:  it  is  the  last  that  salutes  it  on  lea^ng.  1  he  cry 
of  backshish  pelts  one  at  Alexandria  and  at  Cairo.  When 
the  dahabeah  is  moored,  it  is  thrown  in  at  the  windows; 
when  sailing,  it  follows  in  her  wake, 

surface  of  the  water.  Land,  and  it  confronts  you  at  the 
gates  of  the  temples,  in  the  recesses  of  the  cares  and  becomes 
deafening  at  the  Pyramids,  the  Cataraets 

yon  dream  at  Phifse  it  taps  your  shoulder  with  a  book,  full  of 
written  testimoniab  that  the  intruder  always  demands  it.  Eat 
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and  it  disturbs  you;  sleep  and  it  wakes  you;  walk, 
it  fills  the  path;  ride,  and  it  floats  in  the  rery  dust  you 
disturb.  Throw  yourself  down  at  the  verge  of  the  desert, 
and  as*  you  meditate  on  the  silence  and  the  solitude  “  back* 
shish  **  will  steal  from  behind  your  palm-tree  shelter,  or  drop 
rustling  from  its  top.  It  is  a  bore  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 
Hide  fast,  and  it  has  a  donkey  to  keep  up  with  you.  Keep 
your  dahabeah  in  the  middle  of  the  Kile,  and  a  boat  with 

backshish ’*  for  its  freight  comes*  alongside,  and  catches  at 
your  gunwale,  or  the  dripping  bearer  of  the  cry  climbs  naked 
on  the  deck. 

But  backshish  is  not  a  mere  bore,  for  it  is  the  motive  power 
of  Egypt.  The  mechanist,  who  with  a  lever  would  move  the 
earth,  could  with  backshish  turn  Egypt  upside  down,  or  put  a 
girdle  round  her  deserts  with  the  Nile.  It  is  the  “stick  that 
beat  the  pig  that  wouldn’t  get  over  the  stile ;  ”  and  except 
by  its  use,  the  cleverest  old  woman  would  never  get  home.  It 
lifts  the  arm  that  holds  the  whip  that  whollops  the  donkey 
that  carries  you.  It  greases  the  hand  that  holds  the  key  that 
opens  the  locks  that  bar  the  Nile  that  floats  you.  It  admits 
you  through  the  portals  of  the  custom-house,  and  passes  you 
out  with  a  kindlv  wish.  It  makes  your  stay  in  Egypt  ^ree 
able,  and  smooths  every  difficulty,  social,  political,  or  official. 
By  its  help,  in  spite  of  calms,  your  boat  will  stem  the  strong 
current  of  the  river,  and  breast  the  cataract,  or  even,  miracle 
of  miracles!  tnni  the  native  mind  and  action  out  of  the  path 
it  has  pursued  for  centuries. 

All  Englishmen  who  wish  “to  do”  the  Nile,  at  a  mode¬ 
rate  cost,  will  find  in  this  volume  a  most  useful  and  intel¬ 
ligible  handbook.  “  Of  course,”  as  Mr  Eden  remarks, 
“  nothing  is  easier  than  for  a  rich  man  to  go  to  Cairo 
and  engage  a  Dragoman :  by  signing  a  single  written 
contract,  all  trouble  as  to  what  he  shall  eat,  drink,  see, 
or  pay,  where  he  shall  sleep  or  go,  will  then  be  taken  off 
his  hands.”  But  as  all  men  are  unable  to  indulge  in 
such  luxuries  as  couriers  and  Dragomans,  Mr  Eden 
endeavours  to  show  how  they  may  be  dispensed  with  in 
Egypt.  With  this  view  he  has  added  to  the  description 
of  his  inland  voyage,  lists  of  provisions  and  such  articles 
of  outfit  as  he  found  both  useful  and  necessary,  as  well 
as  estimates  of  the  cost  of  travelling  and  subsistence  en 
route,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  Nile  may  be  explored 
as  cheaply  as  the  Knine  if  the  tourist  chooses  to  act 
and  think  for  himself  instead  of  through  the  medium  of 
a  Dragoman. 

Mr  Eden  and  his  w'ife  set  out  from  Alexandria 
towards  the  end  of  November,  in  the  Nile  boat  Lotus, 
with  the  intention  of  passing  the  winter  in  the  genial 
climate  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  managed  to  reach  as  far  as 
Wadi  Halfeh,  some  distance  above  Derr,  the  capital  of 
Nubia.  With  regard  to  climate,  our  author  describes 
that  of  Nubia  as  hotter  and  pleasanter,  but  not  more 
healthy,  than  that  of  Upper  Egypt,  while  in  the  two 
great  beauties  of  Nile  scenery,  the  river  itself  and  the 
colouring,  Nubia  excels.  “  The  short  bends  of  Egypt 
can  no  more  compare  with  the  noble  reaches  of  Nubia, 
than  can  the  colour  and  light  of  the  northern  country 
with  that  of  the  southern.  The  sand,  for  instance,  of 
the  one  is  to  the  other  as  the  auburn  gold  of  an  English 
girl  to  the  flaxen  hue  of  the  German.”  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  Nubia  there  is  an  absence  of  life; 
boats  are  scarce,  and  an  occasional  vulture  and  a  solitary 
hawk  are  poor  substitutes  for  the  abundance  of  birds 
seen  lower  down  the  river.  The  Egyptian,  too,  is  quiet, 
modest,  and  well-mannered  as  compared  with  the 
Nubian.  The  Egyptian  is  “  peculiarly  sweet the 
Nubian  “  reeks  of  castor  oil.”  Mr  Eden  grows  eloquent 
in  praise  of  the  beauty  of  the  river  from  above  Ibreem 
to  Sabooa.  Ho  describes  the  vivid  green  of  the  river 
banks,  fringed,  and  sometimes  broken,  by  the  yellow  red 
sand  of  the  desert ;  “  the  dark  mountains  of  granite, 
sycorite,  or  sandstone,  rising  from  out  of  this  bright  bed 
of  sand ;  the  palms  of  a  glassy  emerald  hue,  the  castor 
oil  plant  of  olive,  the  sky  of  wondrous  hue ;  and 
the  nver,  here  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun,  like  ripples 
of  burnished  steel,  there  giving  back  the  orange  sand  or 
the  cobalt  sky.” 

In  his  concluding  pages,  Mr  Eden  dwells  upon  the 
attractions  of  a  Nile  voyage  in  the  winter  season,  both  to 
invalid  and  to  tourist.  He  believes  the  climate  of  Upper 
Egypt  and  Nubia  to  be  as  enjoyable  “  as  any  on  earth 
can  be,”  while  of  the  monotony  sometimes  complained  of 
he  found  none.  Indeed,  to  a  sick  man,  the  life  led  on 
the  Nile  is  as  agreeable  as  it  is  health-giving.  To  be 
free  from  care,  and  from  the  bustle  and  activity  of  daily 


life  at  home  ;  with  something  to  occupy  and  distract 
but  nothing  to  fatigue  the  brain  ;  “  with  air  as  balmv  ^ 
it  is  soft,  appetite-giving,  and  sleep-compellinff  •  with 
sun  to  warm  by  day,  and  freshness  by  night  to  ’strin 
and  brace  the  neiwes ;  with  all  temptation  to  live  in  th^ 
open  air,  and  cabins  to  retire  to  whenever  rest  or  o  *  f 
be  desired  ;  every  aid  is  given  to  wearied  nature  strivW 
to  recover  her  lost  powers.”  Dulness  is  not  known  ^ 
board  a  Nile  boat ;  indeed,  our  author  compares  it  to 
box  at  a  theatre,  from  which  one  looks  out  on  new 
and  a  new  life.  ,  And  yet,  to  the  reader  who  I  "SS 
with  the  ‘  Arabian  Nights,*  or  remembers  his  Bible  all 
seems  old  and  familiar;  the  men  around  you  are  like 
children  in  their  idleness,  their  vanity,  desire  for  amuse¬ 
ment,  quickness  in  passion  or  delight.  The  dirt  is  not 
dirt  in  that  dry  climate  ;  the  poverty  is  not  want  •  the 
rags  are  merely  picturesque  where  the  bounteous*  sun 
keeps  all  things  warm.” 

The  subject  is  a  well-worn  one,  but  it  is  treated  from 
an  original,  point  of  view,  and  we  can  safely  recommend 
this  little  volume  to  public  favour. 


WILLIAM  BEWICK. 

L{fe  and  Letters  of  WUliam  Bevoick  (Artist),  Edited  by  TLoats 
Landseer,  A.R.A.  In  Two  Volumes.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

If  any  reader,  forgetting  that  the  great  Bewit^’s 
Christian  name  was  Thomas  and  not  William,  should 
take  up  these  volumes  under  the  impression  that  they 
contain  a  memoir  of  the  prince  of  English  wooa- 
engravers,  he  is  not  to  pi^t  them  aside  when  he 

discovers  his  mistake.  They  are  a  pleasant  medley  of 
autobiographical  fragments,  letters,  literary  criticism!, 
and  anecdotes,  judiciously  strung  together  by  Mr  Land¬ 
seer,  with  concise  links  oi  narrative  ;  and  the  whole  woik 
gives  a  lively  and  most  welcome  view  of  the  character 
and  career  of  a  man  who,  if  not  a  very  great  artist,  is 
worth  remembering  on  his  own  account,  and  yet  more 
on  account  of  the  friends  with  whom  he  associated. 

William  Bewick  was  born  at  Darlington  in  1795.  His 
parents  were  Quakers,  all  his  early  friends  were 
Quakers,  and  all  his  boyish  surroundings  were,  if  his 
scornful  description  of  them  in  after-life  was  just,  made 
up  of  the  worst  outgrowths  of  Quakerism  in  its  worst 
form.  “  He  only  was  said  to  be  ‘  getting  on  in  the 
world  *  who  was  increasing  his  property  ;  the  term  gain 
not  being  applied  to  knowledge,  virtue,  or  happmM, 
but  reserved  solely  to  describe  pecuniary  acquisition, 
synonymous  in  short  with  gold,  as  if  nothing  but  gold 
were  To  live  in  my  native  town  was  to  live  in  the 

very  Temple  of  Mammon  ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  see 
the  god  worshipped  daily,  to  stand  in  his  presence,  and 
to  behold  the  reverence  he  inspired,  without  catching  the 
contagion  of  awe.  The  worship  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
good  found  no  place  there,  for  ‘  from  the  least  of  them 
even  to  the  greatest,  nearly  every  one  was  given  to 
covetousness.*  ”  Young  Bewick,  however, 
much  infected,  and  he  had  a  good  mother  and  a  good 
aunt,  who  encouraged  him  in  something  better  than 
the  art  of  making  money.  At  school  he  leamt  a 
little  drawing,  and,  while  he  was  working  in  his 
father’s  upholstery  shop,  he  trained  himself^ 
ing  sufficiently  to  excite  the  wonder  of  his  menoi. 
One  strange  friend  whom  he  made  was  a  broken-down 
player,  named  George  Marks,  who  had  also  been  an 
artist.  This  person  helped  him  in  many  ways,  ^d  t 
allusion  to  one  indirect  way  of  help  we  may  be 
for  quoting.  “  I  often  visited  my  singular  frien^  sw 
Bewick,  “  to  ask  questions,  to  hear  about  paintog 
about  artists,  and  once  a  week,  when  the 
newspaper  came  to  him,  it  was  my  wont  to 
night  to  his  sanctum  to  hear  the  descriptions  and 
contained  at  that  time  in  this  talented  paper.  ..  . 
thus  that  I  became  ffimiliar  with  the  n^cs  oi 
painters,  with  their  works  and  the  peculianti^  o 
styles,  their  merits  and  defects.  It  was  by  tins 
I  was  informed  about  the  extraordinary  ^  ^ 

the  Elgin  marbles,  the  doinOT  of  ar^ts  m  © 
metropolis,  and  all  the  interesting  particulars  o 
of  this  period.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  ii  J 
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conenine  imagination  was  fired,  and  my  desire  painfully 
felted  to  see  the  works  of  the  men  of  whom  I  was 

constantly  reading  ?  « 

That  was  shortly  before  1816.  When  he  was  twenty 
Bewick  refused  to  be  an  upholsterer’s  assistant  any 
lontrer.  His  father  refused  to  help  him  to  become  an 
arttft.  So,  with  20Z.j  which  he  had  saved,  in  his  pocket, 
he  came  to  London.  His  money  was  soon  spent,  and  he 
t  into  difficulties  that  harassed  him  for  long  afterwards. 
Bat  he  made  friends  in  time,  Haydon  being  the  chief. 
Haydon  introduced  him  to  other  friends,  gave  him  good 
advice,  and  persuaded  him  to  back  some  bills,  which 
brought  him  fresh  pecuniary  trouble.  He  worked  hard, 
however,  and  fairly  well.  He  painted  some  original 
pictures  which  sold  for  good  sums,  and  eventually  he 
entered  on  the  comparatively  humble  line  of  art  for 
which  he  was  best  fitted,  that  of  a  copyist.  He  repro-  ! 
daced  the  great  works  of  Rembrandt  and  others,  copied  ‘ 
the  Elgin  marbles,  and  in  other  ways  made  himself  a 
competence,  whereby  he  was  able  to  end  his  days  hap¬ 
pily  in  his  native  town,  where  he  died  in  1866.  i 

Mr  Landseer’s  account  of  his  steady,  honest,  and 
indastrious  life  is  altogether  interesting ;  but  it  fills  only 
a  small  part  of  these  volumes.  Genial  letters  from 
Bewick  to  his  friends  occupy  a  considerable  space,  and 
the  rest  is  chiefly  made  up  of  very  welcome  reminiscences  . 
—apparently  written  for  publication,  though  we  do  not  ‘ 
know  whether  they  have  been  printed  before — of  some 
of  the  great  men  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  One 
chapter  is  about  Haydon,  and  incidentally  tells  some¬ 
thing  of  Wilkie;  another  sketches  Wordsworth  and 
Ugo  Foscolo,  and  two  long  ones  describe  Hazlitt,  whom 
Bewick  had  good  reason  to  worship.  It  is  hardly  fair, 
perfiaps,  to  quote  this  paragraph,  and  only  this ;  but 
there  is  more  freshness  in  it  than  in  some  other  of 
Bewick’s  anecdotes.  It  shows  us  Hazlitt  at  tbe  Tennis-  ; 
court : 

When  arrived  at  the  coart,  he  ushered  me  into  a  sort  of  gallery 
at  one  end,  supported  by  strong  wooden  posts,  so  that  it  was 
open  below  for  spectators  of  the  sport.  The  game  of  tennis  was 
soon  commenced  in  good  earnest,  the  players  becoming  excited  and 
eager  for  success.  My  friend,  having  stripped  to  his  shirt, 
looked  all  alive,  and  being  anxioas  to  do  his  best,  soon  displayed 
himielf  not  only  an  adept,  but  an  original  in  his  style  of  play. 

It  was  peculiar  and  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  his  sighs, 
groans,  and  lamentations  left  no  doubt  that  he  was  becoming 
warm  in  the  spirit  of  the  game,  and  sad  trouble  he  had  to  hitch 
np  his  trousers,  it  being  his  custom  to  be  free  of  braces.  He  was 
the  only  one  despoiled  of  his  upper  garments,  so  that  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  following  his  rapid  movements,  and  as  his  excitement 
warmed  in  the  course  of  the  game,  so  his  exclamations  became 
more  vehement,  and  with  his  difficulties  his  ardour  increased, 
until  he  lashed  himself  np  to  desperation,  and  looked  more  like 
a  savage  animal  than  anything  human.  The  spectators  below 
me  appeared  to  be  well  aware  of  the  ability  and  eccentricity  of 
this  hero  of  the  game,  as  they  peered  forward  to  witness  any 
extraordinary  feat  of  play.  When  a  difficult  ball  was  driven  to 
such  a  distance  from  him,  and  so  skilfully  dropped  close  to  the 
wall,  that  it  seemed  an  impossibility  to  come  near  it  in  time,  or 
catch  it  with  the  racket  if  he  did,  he  would  run  with  desperate 
s^ed,  make  a  last  spring,  and  bending  down  his  head  to  meet 
the  concussion  with  the  wall,  crushing  his  hat  flat  over  his 
eyes,  dexterously  tip  the  ball,  sending  it  to  its  intended  mark 
with  unerring  truth  amid  murmurs  of  applause.  Then  jerking 
himself  upright  again,  his  eye  following  the  ball  in  its  lightning 
speed,  he  would  pursue  it,  however  ditficult  the  course.  Thus 
repeat  his  feats  of  agility  and  success,  excited  all  the 
while  to  a  desperation  and  madness  beyond  belief.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  his  expressions.  His  ejaculations 
were  interlarded  with  unintentional  and  unmeaning  oaths  that 
cannot  be  repeated,  but  may  be  imagined.  In  this  way  he 
would  stamp  and  rave:  “Nothing  but  my  incapacity, — sheer 
f  power,  of  physical  ability, — of  the  Devil  knows 

r  ♦  u  T**®*"®  1  Ever  see  such  play  ?  Egad  !  Fd  better 

DM  take  hold  of  the  racket  again  if  I  do  not  do  better.  Ah  I  well, 

A  A  ”  still  bad  enough — sheer  incapacity,  egad !  ” 

na  so  be  ran  on  all  the  time  he  played,  so  that  the  energies 
mind  and  body  were  fretted  and  embittered.  The  frenzy  of 
not  although  carious  as  characteristic,  yet  became,  if 

^alarming,  at  least  not  pleasant  to  witness.  And  as  he  came 
®Y^‘jyialiy  to  set  his  back  against  the  post  under  me,  and  rub 
r»Tw»  ^ith  the  force  of  irascible  impatience, 

allm- ®^®^®™ation8  to  himself,  I  could  not  but  wish  that 
of  mlt-  game  might  close  in  favour 

wiihZf  *  Fortunately  it  was  soon  over,  and,  as  I 

neroi^  k-  Hazlitt  had  won  his  game  at  tennis.  I  could 
itooniH  I joyous  triumph  of  boyi^  pleasure, 
the  V  ^■^ket  in  both  han^  and,  bounding  from 

khnieH  « w  exclaiming  to 

‘Hurrah!  hurrah!”  and  as  he  wayek  his  right  arm 


his  head,  catch  with  dexteritj  his  falling  racket,  retiring 
With  the  satisfied  beam  of  triumph  in  his  face,  to  put  on  his  coat 
and  waistcoat. 

Hazlitt  came  smiling  with  delight,  and  said,  “  Well,  we  had  a 
bard  run  for  it,  but  we  beat  after  all.”  When  we  came  to 
the  street,  he  pointed  to  his  cravat,  and  said  to  me  with  a 
somewhat  mock  solemnity,— “You  see  I  am  without  my  shirt; 
U  was  so  wet  with  perspiration  that  I  left  it  behind  to  get  dried. 
You  must  not  be  seen  walkii^  with  a  person  who  has  no 
shirt  on  his  back,  therefore  we  part  here :  you  go  that  way,  I 
this.”  f 

We  wish  we  had  room  for  more  anecdotes  about  Haz¬ 
litt,  or  for  some  of  the  ^ood  things  that  Bewick  said 
about  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 
There  are  also  welcome  references  to  Shelley,  Keats, 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  a  score  or  more  of  other  men  of  whom 
the  world  can  hardly  hear  too  much.  But  we  have  said 
enough  to  recommend  the  book  to  every  one  who  cares 
to  know  more  of  the  literary  and  artistic  life  of  a 
generation  that  is  past. 

MR  PROCTOR’S  ESSAYS. 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.  A., 
F.R.A.S.  Longmans. 

This  volume  is  a  selection  from  Mr  Proctor’s  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  magazines  and  newspapers  during  the 
past  three  or  four  years.  The  essays  and  articles 
are  widely  various,  but  have  all  more  or  less  con¬ 
nection  with  science,  and  the  bulk  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  several  highly  interesting 
problems  of  astronomy,  physical  astronomy,  physical 
geography,  and  meteorology.  All  the  questions,  in  fact, 
connected  with  astronomy,  and  the  sciences  most  closely 
related  to  astronomy,  that  have,  so  to  speak,  been 
specially  “  before  the  public  ’*  within  the  last  few  years, 
are  here  expounded  in  clear,  simple,  and  generally 
accurate,  though  not  otherwise  attractive  language. 
When  they  originally  appeared,  these  papers  had  the 
merit  of  supplying  prompt  information  on  topics  that, 
from  various  causes,  had  for  the  time  been  brought  into 
peculiar  prominence.  So  far  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  he  handles  is  concerned,  Mr  Proctor  leaves 
little  or  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  possess  any  other  qualification  for  the  task  he  has 
undertaken.  Probably  these  essays  are  the  most  popular 
scientific  descriptions  of  the  phenomena  with  which 
they  deal  that  have  been  published  in  England,  and 
students  of  science  who  already  feel  some  degree  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  subject  will  donbtless  peruse  them 
with  pleasure  and  profit,  but  they  are  hardly  calculated 
to  awaken  interest  where  it  does  not  yet  exist.  A 
comparison  of  this  book  with  the  recently  published  col¬ 
lections  of  Professor  Huxley’s  and  Professor  Tyndall’s 
occasional  essays  would  bring  out  its  defects  into  strong 
prominence.  Mr  Proctor  has  no  imagination,  seems 
to  be  quite  incapable  of  putting  himself  into  the  position 
of  an  ordinary  reader ;  and  therefore  fails  in  one  of  the 
most  indispensable  endowments  of  a  popular  expounder 
of  science.'  He  is  trustworthy  and  painstaking,  but  he 
is  not  en  rapport  with  the  puolic.  If  his  science  were 

light,”  it  could  only  be  because  it  was  slight,  and  it  is 
neither  light  nor  slight.  There  are  a  few  passages  in 
this  book  that  are  dreary  and  trivial  enough,  and  they 
are  precisely  the  passages  that  have  been  introduced 
with  the  view  of  making  the  science  light. 

For  instance,  in  the  beginning  of  a  paper  entitled 
“  The  Earth  a  Magnet,”  Mr  Proctor  tells  us  about 
an  adventure  of  his  boyish  days,  which  led  to  his  dis¬ 
covering  that  the  magnetic  needle  does  not  point  to  the 
north.  After  stating  that  he  had  purchased  a  pocket- 
compass  on  which  he  placed  implicit  reliance,  but  which 
he  was  anxious  to  make  use  of  as  a  guide  across  un¬ 
known  regions,  he  proceeds :  **  Not  many  miles  from 
where  we  lived  lay  Cobham  Wood,  no  veiy  extensive 
forest  certainly,  but  large  enough  to  lose  oneself  in. 
Thither,  accordingly,  we  proceeded  with  three  com* 
panions.”  The  word  ”  accordingly  ”  is  somewhat  puz¬ 
zling,  but  tbe  reader  on  reflection  comes  to  have  a  hazy 
notion  of  what  is  meant.  Then  follows  a  woi^y  de- 
scription  of  the  exploring  party’s  bewildered  wandennm 
in  the  wood,  which  is  unrelieved  by  any  incident  worthy 
of  mention,  and  made  positively  dismal  by  abortive 
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attempts  at  wit,  the  end  of  the  expedition  being  recorded 
in  the  following  sentence:  “How  it  fared  with  our 
school-fellows  we  know  not,  but  a  result  overtook  our¬ 
selves  personally,  for  which  there  is  no  precedent,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  in  the  records  of  exploring  expeditions.” 
Mr  Proctor  should  forswear  the  facetious  altogether ;  but 
it  is  fair  to  state  that  he  very  seldom  indulges  in  it. 

Yet  notwithstanding  uniform  poverty,  and  occasional 
imperfections  and  vices  of  stvle,  the  essays  in  this 
volume  deserve  to  be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  post  them¬ 
selves  up,  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  trouble,  in 
the  results  of  the  latest  researches  and  discoveries  of 
astronomers  and  physical  geographers.  There  are  up¬ 
wards  of  thirty  articles  in  the  book,  and  as  the  subjects 
discussed  include  “  Discoveries  respecting  the  Aurora,” 
“  Venus  on  the  Sun’s  Face,”  “  The  Secret  of  the  North 
Pole,”  “Is  the  Gulf  Stream  a  Myth?”  “Torna¬ 
does,”  “Vesuvius,”  “The  Earthquake  in  Peru,” 
“  'fhe  Safety  Lamp,”  “  Photographic  Ghosts,”  “  The 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Rowing  Styles,”  “  The  State  of 
the  Odds,”  “The  Influence  of  Marriage  on  the  Death- 
rate,”  and  “  A  New  Theory  of  Achilles’  Shield,” 
almost  every  reader  will  find  something  that  will  interest 
him.  The  work  might  have  been  greatly  improved  by 
being  re-written,  but,  as  it  is,  it  is  a  useful  contribution 
to  the  popular  literature  of  science. 


The  smaller  fry,  who  ape  their  leaders  — 
Of  whose  obesity  they  are  but  feeders,’— 
Our  sight  with  drear  monotony  they  fill  as 
Rows  upon  rows  of  little  “  stuccoed ’*  villas 
Rooking  so  clean,  but,  on  a  close  inspection  ’ 
The  dirt  through  cracks  is  open  to  detection 


Such  “  satire  ”  as  that  neither  does  credit  to  Mr 
O’Neil  nor  serves  the  antediluvian  Toryism  of  which 
he  is  the  champion.  Nor  are  his  second  canto,  in  which 
literature  and  art  are  reviewed,  and  his  third  canto 
devoted  to  social  topics,  much  better  than  his  first* 
Though  the  subject  is  rather  trite,  he  might  have  said 
much  that  would  bo  worth  hearing  in  disapproval  or 
even  in  mockery  of  “  the  spirit  of  the  age,’’  but  his 
indiscriminate  snarling  against  everything  is  by  no 
means  pleasant  or  profitable,  and  after  listening  to  it 
through  nearly  two  hundred  pages,  it  is  small  consola¬ 


tion  to  be  told,  “My  bark  is  fiercer  than  my  bite’* 
Yet  that  is  quite  true :  Mr  O’Neil’s  satire  does  not  bite 


at  all. 


MR  O’NEIL’S  AGE  OF  STUCCO. 


Tht  Arjt  of  Stucco.  A  Satire.  In  Three  Cantos.  And  ‘Invoca¬ 
tion  to  My  Pipe.*  By  Henry  O’Neil,  A.R.A.  Chapman  and 
Hall. 

In  good  hands  Mr  0*Neir8  theme  would  be  good. 
Tlierc  is  much  to  bo  said  in  favour  of  this  much-abused 
age  of  ours,  but  it  is  quite  enough  an  “  age  of  stucco 
to  justify  a  temperate  man*s  condemnation,  and  it  is  fair 
game  for  the  poet’s  satire.  But  Mr  O’Neil  is  not 
temperate.  His  satire  is,  for  the  most  part,  mere  abuse, 
and  his  poetry  is,  for  the  most  part,  slipshod  verse. 

It  may  be  thought  my  strictures  are  uncouth, 

And  savour  more  of  party  zeal  than  truth, 

says  Mr  O’Neil,  and  we  do  think  so.  If,  moreover, 
readers  of  this  book  apply  to  Mr  O’Neil  himself  the  last 
couplet  in  the  following  passage,  it  will  be  his  own  fault : 

Hut  though  some  few  are  not  amused, 

To  hear  their  kind,  in  lump,  abused, — 

A  faculty  most  men  possess. 

Which,  though  it  be  unconsciousness 
Of  self,  amongst  the  few  is  yet, — 

To  men  who  know  themselves, — a  whet 
To  stir  them  to  display  how  nice 
Their  love  of  virtue— -hate  of  vice. 

On  other  heads  such  men  take  care 
To  fit  the  cap  themselves  should  wear. 

In  the  first  of  his  three  cantos,  Mr  O’Neil  undertakes 
to  show  how  Parliament  is  loaded  over  with  stucco,  save 
in  three  of  its  corner-stones : 

For  Lord  Carnarvon,  much  respect  I  feel. 

Nor  less  for  Salisbury  and  General  Peel; — 

Those  three,  at  least,  disdained,  unlike  some  creatures. 
With  Stucco  to  anoint  their  natural  features. 


Even  “  Dizzy  ”  is  abused  for  his  pandering  to  the 
reforming  vices  of  tho  age,  although  the  condemna¬ 
tion  heaped  upon  him  is  much  lighter  and  more  gentle¬ 
manly  than  that  in  which  ^Ir  O’Neil  generally  indulges. 
Here  is  one  sample  of  the  mud  which  he  likes  to  throw : 
Hy  “  Iiish  Disestablishment  ” — a  dark  case — 

Hopes  Gladstone  to  establish  his  own  carcase. 

And  give  it  strength  to  win,  in  spite  of  Tory, 

The  seals  of  office,  and  a  wreath  of  glory. 

I  envy  not  the  latter,  fur  a  shame 
Must  cling  for  ever  to  the  very  name 
Of  one  who,  in  most  utter  dereliction, 

Betrayed  his  friends  from  what  he  called  “  conviction,” 

But  what,  to  use  the  very  mildest  word, 

Was  simply  spite. 

And  here  another : 


THE  BREITMANN  BALLADS. 

The  Breitmann  Ballads.  By  Charles  G.  Leland.  Tnibner  and  Co. 

Mr  Leland  has  completely  exhausted  the  Breitmann 
vein,  and  the  sooner  he  stops  working  a  mine  which  has 
lately  yielded  no  ore  of  any  value,  or  sinks  a  shaft  in 
some  virgin  soil,  the  better  will  it  be  for  his  reputation 
as  a  humourist.  There  was  a  manifest  falling-off  in  the 
series  entitled  ‘  Breitmann  as  an  Uhlan,’  but  the  new 
ballads  incorporated  into  this  complete  and  elegant 
edition  are  far  worse.  Now  that  his  humour  has  deserted 
him,  Breitmann’s  coarseness  is  disgusting,  and  we  cannot 
understand  how  Mr  Leland  should  prolong  his  career. 
Perhaps  it  is  through  a  mistaken  idea  of  gratitude 
that  he  continues  to  recount  the  adventui^  of  a 
hero  to  whom  he  has  been  largely  indebted  in  the 
past,  and  there  may  mix  with  this  sentiment  a  lively  hope 
or  a  lingering  belief  in  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
further  favours  firom  the  same  source.  Or,  perhaps,  the 
force  of  habit  may  account  for  the  blunder  he  has  com¬ 
mitted.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  true  explanation  of 
the  degeneracy,  the  fact  itself  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt ; 
and  Mr  Leland  must  at  last  be  sensible  that  his  ballads 
are  no  longer  in  any  respect  creditable  either  to  Hans 
Breitmann  or  to  himself.  In  the  whole  of  the  eighteen 
pieces,  descriptive  of  Breitmann’s  tour  through  Europe, 
printed,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  volume  before  us, 
there  is  hardly  a  passable  joke.  By  far  the  best  is  that 
headed  “  Gravenhage — The  Hague,”  in  which  the 
“  bummer  ”  expresses  his  preference  for  Adriaan 
Brauwer,  Van  Ostade,  and  Jan  Steen  over  Raffael, 
and  all  the  wit  of  this  ballad  consists  in  simply 
turning  things  topsy-turvy.  None  of  the  stanzas  are 
worth  quoting,  but  the  following  may  be  accepted  as 
“  the  best  ale  in  Bervie:  ” 

Shoost  see  dat  vight  of  troonken  boors 
Von  tears  de  Oder’s  goat : 

Vhile  de  oder  mit  a  pointet  kaife 
Ish  goin  for  his  troat. 

Und  a  madchen  mit  a  tree-leg  shtuhl 
Ish  clip  him  on  de  het. 

In  dese  higher  human  passion  Talks, 

Der  Raffael’s  coldt  und  deadt. 

But  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  new  matter  in 
this  book  is  the  preface,  in  which  the  author  tells  us  tha 
“  Breitmann  in  several  ballads  is,  indeed,  a  very  litem 
copy  or  combination  of  characteristics  of  men  who  rw  y 
exist  or  existed.”  The  italics  are  ours.  Mr  Le  ® 


Beginning  as  a  worshipper  of  Feel, 

Not  only  does  he  condescend  to  kneel 
To  Bright,  but  welcomes,  with  a  smiling  face, 
Beales,  Potter,  Finlen,  for  the  sake  of  place. 


Of  course  Mr  O’Neil  has  plenty  of  names  for  Mr 
Bright }  and  he  singles  out  several  of 


exist  or  existed.”  The  italics  are  ours.  ^  Mr  Le  n 
goes  on  to  state  that  “  America  abounds  with^  Ger^ns, 
w'ho,  having  received  in  their  youth  a  ‘  classical  eaux^ 
tion,’  have  passed  through  varied  adventures  ®  , 

present  the  most  startling  paradoxes  of 
personal  appearance.”  He  has  seen  a  porter  be^mg 
keg  who  could  speak  Latin  fluently,  a  beerhouw  P® 
who  was  distinguished  in  the  Frankfort 
graduate  of  tho  University  of  Munich  who  was  a  , 
of  a  negro  minstrel  ti*oupe,  and  he  cites  these  ^ 
ances  “  as  a  proof  that  Breitmann,  as  he  1ms  P 
him,  is  not  a  contradictory  char^ter.”  It  is, 
on  account  of  the  prose  description  it  contwns  o  « 
Breitmann’s  character  that  Mr  Leland’s  prefoc© 
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noteworthy.  Readers  of  the  ‘  Breitmann  Ballads  *  have, 
doubtless,  formed  their  own  notion  of  that  worthy,  and 
may  be  interested  in  comparing  or  contrasting  their  im- 
r^sion  with  the  conception  now  put  forth  by  the  author 
himself.  We  think  it  will  generally  be  held  that  in  several 
important  respects  the  Breitmann  of  the  Ballads,  even 
when  at  bis  best,  is  inferior  to  the  Breitmann  of  the  Pre¬ 
face.  Mr  Leland  has  not  succeeded  in  transferring  all  the 
features  and  lineaments  of  his  creation  to  his  canvas,  and 
latterly  the  more  delicate  lines  have  altogether  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  likeness.  The  outline  of  the  conception 
deserves  to  be  quoted,  and  we  reproduce  it  entire  : 

Breitmann  is  one  of  the  battered  types  of  the  men  of  *48 — a  person 
whose  education  more  than  his  heart  has  in  every  way  led  him 
to  entire  scepticism  or  indifference— and  one  whose  Lutheranism 
does  not  go  beyond  “Wein,  Weib,  iind  Gesang,’*  Beneath  his 
unlimited  faith  in  pleasure  lie  natural  shrewdness,  an  excellent 
early  education,  and  certain  principles  of  honesty  and  good  fellow¬ 
ship,  which  are  all  the  more  clearly  defined  from  his  moral 
looseness  in  details  which  are  identified  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind 
with  total  depravity.  In  such  a  man,  the  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  may  be  keen,  but  it  will  continually  vanish 
before  humour  or  mere  fun  ;  wdiile  having  no  deep  root  in  life  or 
interests  in  common  with  the  settled  Anglo-Saxon  citizen,  he 
cannot  fail  to  appear  at  times  to  the  latter  as  a  near  relation  to 
Mephistopheles.  But  his  “  mockery  ”  is  as  accidental  and  naif 
as  that  of  Jewish  Young  Germany  is  keen  and  deliberate ;  and 
the  former  differs  from  the  latter  as  the  drollery  of  Abraham  & 
Santa  Clara  differs  from  the  brilliant  satire  of  Heine. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  HETH. 

A  Daughter  of  Ileth.  A  Novel.  In  Three  Volumes.  Sampson  Low, 

Son,  and  Marston. 

The  portrait  of  Coquette,  its  heroine,  and  the  working 
out  of  her  character,  constitute  the  chief  merit  and  the 
great  charm  of  this  novel ;  and  most  of  the  surrounding 
circumstances  are  interesting  enough  and  sufficiently 
well  drawn  to  make  it  readable  throughout.  If  it  is 
not  given  to  many  men  to  describe  women  in  novels  as 
they  are  in  real  life,  it  is  almost  rarer  to  find  a  woman 
who  can  paint  in  fiction  a  true  man,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  and  the  authoress  of  *  A  Daughter  of 
Heth’  has  certainly  not  succeeded.  Her  Whaup,  as  she 
calls  him,  shows  up  very  fairly  as  a  boy,  and  is 
sufficiently  natural  both  as  a  Glasgow  student  and  a 
young  doctor  to  pass  muster  among  the  heroes  of  young 
ladies’  novels  ;  but  his  rival,  Lord  Earlshope,  is  a  mon¬ 
strosity,  little  more  than  a  distorted  reflection  of  the 
hero  of ‘Jane  Eyre,’ and  quite  unworthy  of  the  devotion 
shown  to  him,  either  by  the  “  daughter  of  Heth,”  or  by 
her  biographer. 

We  w'ill  not  spoil  the  reader's  interest  in  this  novel 
by  telling  its  plot,  and  without  telling  the  plot  it  is  not 
easy  to  criticise  it  intelligibly.  Over-sentimental  here 
and  there,  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  practical  wisdom 
which  it  is  most  refreshing  to  meet  with  in  a  work  of 
fiction.  Its  humour  is  at  once  refined  and  smart,  and, 
the  heroine  being  left  out  of  account,  its  descriptions  of 
places  and  ’incidents  are  far  better  than  its  sketches 
of  persons  and  their  motives.  It  is  worth  reading, 
indeed,  if  only  for  its  vigorous  illustrations  of  life  in  a 
cotch  manse,  and  for  its  vivid  delineations  of  Scotch 
contrast  between  the  “  daughter  of 
eth  and  her  surroundings  is  well  brought  out,  and 
ere  is  excellent  pathos  in  the  setting  forth  of  her 
Dnef,  sad  history. 

for  the  most  part  and  in  the 
thftf  indicated,  done  her  work  so  skilfully, 

thiB  •  «  is  nowhere  unpleasantly  reminded  that 

^  novel  with  a  purpose.”  Yet  it  is  “  a  novel 
P’^^pose  ”  of  the  best  sort.  It  raises  the  old,  old 
1  conventionalities  are  content  to 

wavR  allow  to  settle  itself  in  the  worst 

social  value  of  marriage  in 
betwppn  length  to  which  love 

is  nn  women  may  honestly  go  where  there 

Cd  l  marriage.  It  shows  us,  on  the  one 

whom  bp  mated  to  a  drunken  profligate,  to 

due  •  renders  all  that  is  legally  and  morally 

silk  J  brandy 

ness  ini  A  b*  debarred  from  putting  any  sweet- 

ato  his  bitter  life  by  manyiSg  anWr  woman 


whom  he  loves  and  who  loves  him.  It  shows  us,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  blameless  woman  marrying  a  man  out  of 
gratitude  for  his  kindness  to  her,  and  being  cared  for  by 
him  with  a  love  not  lessened  or  hardened  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  he  receives  no  love  in  return,  while  his  wife, 
with  her  heart  broken  through  useless  love  of  another, 
lives  sadly  for  a  little  while,  and  then  dies,  just  because 
her  heart  is  broken.  There  is  a  little  unnecessary  senti¬ 
mentalism  in  the  working  out  of  these  problems,  but  it 
is  done  in  a  way  that  cannot  shock  the  propriety  of  the 
most  prudish  reader ;  and  surely  even  prudish  readers 
ought  not  to  object  to  a  novel  which  so  skilfully,  and 
with  such  high  purpose  as  does  ‘  A  Daughter  of  Heth,* 
draws  aside  the  veil  that  slightly  covers  some  of  the 
wretchedness  which  our  conventionality  makes  in  a 
world  that  would  be  quite  full  enough  of  wretchedness 
at  the  best. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  HINDU  LAAV. 

On  the  Deficiencies  in  the  present  Administration  of  Hindu  Law, 
By  Professor  Goldslucker.  Tiubner  and  Co. 

This  paper,  from  the  pen  of  the  learned  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  in  University  College,  was  read  before  the 
East  India  Association  last  year,  and  is  now  printed 
for  circulation.  It  exposes  one  great  source  of  error 
in  the  legal  administration  of  India.  The  law  relating 
to  inheritance  and  adoption  is  derived  from  native 
sources,  and  is  in  fact  intimately  bound  up  with  Hindu 
religion.  The  heir  must  perform  the  srdddha,  certain 
religious  ceremonies  which  are  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  tlie  soul  of  the  deceased,  and  are  regarded  as 
the  pnee  of  the  inheritance.  The  deceased  is  supposed 
to  derive  more  benefits  when  the  ceremonies  are  per¬ 
formed  by  certain  persons  rather  than  other.«,  and  the 
degree  in  which  the  survivors  have  the  duty  of  the 
srdddha  is  the  degree  in  which  they  claim  the  inheri¬ 
tance.  This  complex  system  necessitates  a  constant 
reference  to  the  old  authorities,  which  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  inaccessible  to  English  readers.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  judges,  and  even  the  Privy  Council,  have 
fallen  into  great  errors  from  their  ignorance.  As  a 
remedy,  Professor  Goldstucker  proposes  that  the  judges' 
should  be  required  to  know  the  original  language. 
Certainly  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  that  judges 
should  know  the  language  in  which  the  law  is  contained 
that  they  are  called  upon  to  administer.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  another  reform  no  less  urgently  demanded,  namely, 
that  the  existing  law  should  be  codified.  To  a  very 
great  extent  the  natives  of  India  are  disposed  to  acqui¬ 
esce  in  Privy  Council  law,  and  as  few  of  them  are  so  well 
learned  in  the  ancient  Hindu  law  as  Professor  Gold- 
stiicker,  they  would  be  satisfied  if  they  could  only  know 
what  the  law  is,  and  have  it  presented  to  themselves 
within  a  manageable  compass,  and  in  an  easy  and 
intelligible  shape. 

MR  PHILLIPS’S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY. 

The  Dictionary  of  Biographicitl  Reference,  containing  One  Hundred. 

Thousand  Names,  together  with  a  Classed  Index  of  the  Bio¬ 
graphical  Literature  of  Europe  and  America.  By  Lawrence  B. 

Phillips,  F.R.A.S.,  &c..  Author  of  *  Horological  Tables,*  ‘The 

Autographic  Album,*  &c.  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Marston. , 

In  compiling  this  volume  Mr  Phillips  has  done  a  work 
for  which  every  one  should  be  grateful,  and  the  labour 
and  intelligence  which  he  has  employed  upon  it  are  so 
great  that  it  would  be  thankless  to  point  out  minor 
blemishes.  In  nearly  a  thousand  pages  he  has  given  an 
index  of  a  hundred  thousand  names, — each  name  being 
followed  by  three  or  four  words  of  description,  the  dates 
of  birth  and  death,  where  they  could  be  given,  aud 
reference  to  one  or  more  dictionaries  or  cyclopaedias  in 
which  the  best  memoirs  are  to  be  found.  The  task 
must  have  been  very  laborious,  and  the  result  is  a  refer¬ 
ence  book  of  extreme  value  to  every  reader  of  history. 

In  such  a  work  errors  must  necessarily  ^ct^,  and 
there  cannot  but  be  many  omissions  ;  but  the  hook  is 
notably  free  from  both.  We  could  have  w^hed,  how¬ 
ever  that  the  “  classed  index  of  works  on  biography, 
which  is  given  as  an  appendix,  had  been  fuller  and  pre- 
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pared  more  carefully.  Among  the  sixty-seven  works 
n^ed  under  the  head  of  “  Great  Britain,”  for  instance, 
are  included  Mr  Davenport’s  '  Lives  of  Individuals  who 
have  raised  themselves  from  Poverty  to  Eminence  and 
Fortune,*  and  Miss  Mitford’s  *  Recollections  of  a  Literary 
Life,'  doubtless  useful  works,  but  not  better  than  some 
thousands  that  might  have  been  cited.  The  list  also 
includes  Mr  Wright’s  ‘  Biographia  Britannica  Literaria,’ 
but  not  Professor  Morley’s  *  English  Writers ;  ’  while  Mr 
Wright’s  work  appears  again  as  one  of  three  referring 
to  “  Dramatists.”  A  long  catalogue  of  dictionaries  of 
dramatists  might  be  made;  but  Mr  Wright’s  volumes 
certainly  have  no  claim  to  a  place  in  it. 


To  Mrs  Craiks’  new  series  of  girls’  books  MJm  Pi.-;!. 
a  '-'raiKcon- 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 


IROINO  JURB  28. 

Anne  FurneM.'  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Aunt  Margaret's  Trouble’ 
In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  315,  291,  303,  318.  6d.)  Chapman 
and  Hall. 

Chambers,  Robert.— *  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.*  Wltb  ‘Abbotsford 
Notanda.’  By  Robert  Carruthers,  LL.D.  Edited  by  W.  Chambers. 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  vil.  198.)  W.  and  R.  Chambers. 

Cralk,  Geor^ana  M.— ‘The  Cousin  from  India.*  A  Story  for  Girls. 
(12mo,  pp.  2*4. 4s.)  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Marston. 

Deschanel,  A.  Prlvat _ ‘Elementary  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy.* 

Translated  and  Edited,  with  Extensive  Additions,  by  J.  D.  Everett, 
1I.A,,D.C.L.,F.R.8.E.  In  Four  Parts.  Part  II,  Heat  Illustrated 
by  151  Engravings  on  Wood.  (8vo,  pp.  x,  264.)  Blackie. 

Disraeli,  the  Right  lion.  B.— ‘The  Young  Duke:  a  Moral  Tale,  though 
Gay.’— ‘  Count  Alareos ;  a  Tragedy.*  New  Edition.  (Crown  8vo,  pp. 


451.6s 


•Draper^  Join^M®[mr  M.D..  LL.D.— ‘  History  of  the  American  Civil 
War.*  In  Three  Volumes.  (8vo,  pp.  xv.  667,  xv,  614,  xvi,  701,  42a) 


In  Three 


•ronnan?fl?lfuxton.— ‘  Our  Living  Poets ;  an  Essay  In  Criticism.  *  (Crown 


8vo,  pp.  X,  612.)  Tinsley.  ^  ^ 

•Kingsley,  Henry.—*  Old  Margaret.’  A  Novel  In  Two  Volumes.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  2.35,  267,  21s.)  Tinsley. 

H*Leod,  Walter.- ‘The  Second  Book  of  Dryden’s  .£neid  of  Virgil.* 
With  Explanatory  Notes,  Exercises  in  the  Analysis  of  Sentenees. 
and  Memoirs  of  Virgil  and  Dryden.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xxx,  90,  Is.  6d.) 


Longmans. 

Norman,  Commander  F.  M. — ‘  The  Schoolmaster’s  Drill  'Assistant :  a 
Manual  of  Drill  for  Elementary  Schools,  by  Aid  of  which  any  Master 
may  easily  instruct  his  Boys  in  the  Simmest  and  most  Useful  Parts 
of  Militaiw  Drill,  and  in  other  Useful  Exercises  specially  prepared 
for  Schools.*  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  X,  47, 17  plates,  la  6d.)  Bemrose. 

•Senior,  Nassau  William.— ‘  Journals  Kept  In  France  and  Italy  fromlR48 
to  1852;  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Revolution  of  1848.’  Edited  by  his 
Daughter.  M.  C.  M.  Simpson.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Post  8vo,  pp.  xxiv, 
362,  xvi,  301,  24s.)  H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

Sharpe,  Samuel- ‘  The  Rosetta  Stone,  in  Hieroglyphics  and  Greek ;  with 


tributes  a  very  pretty  volume,  both  ouUide  and  in  nwl 
TAd  Comin  from  India,  MUs  Craik  alwayg  write® 
ingly,  and  her  improision,  upon  both  old  and  you^^ 
alwa3rs  good.  ^ 

As  much  cannot  be  said  about  Mrs  Stowe,  in  spite  of  W 
popularity,  and  her  literary  skill  when  she  happens  to  haw 
a  good  snbject.  Her  Fink  and  White  TyrarmyhzA  for  its 
moral  the  evils  of  fine-dressing,  and  its  scene  U  l«d  u 
New  England,  where  some  people  tell  us  that  ladies  do 
overdress  themselves,  though  others  say  that  they  do  not 
really  spend  as  much  in  making  themselves  look  prettr 
as  the  ladies  of  some  other  parts  spend  in  making  them¬ 
selves  look  ugly.  We  venture  no  opinion  of  our  own  on 
the  question,  but  we  do  think  that  Mrs  Stowe  has  erred 
in  giving  a  novel  to  it,  after  all  that  has  already  been 
written. 

Miss  Tytler  appears  to  be  writing  more  books  than  she 
can  fill  with  new  and  important  thought ;  but  she  writes 
best  for  girls,  and  her  Heroines  in  Obscurity  is  a  volume 
well  suited  for  Sunday  reading  in  a  pious  household.  It 
has  chapters  on  trustworthiness,”  “  single-heartedness  ” 
industry,”  “  endurance,’’  and  the  like.  Each  opens  with 
a  little  sermon,  and  ends  with  a  tale  from  real  life. 

The  late  Mr  Robert  Chambers  wrote  a  short  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  of  which  some 
180,000  copies  were  sold.  It  was  afterwards  republished 
and  enlarged,  and  is  now  further  enlarged  by  his  brother 
Sir  William  Chambers,  as  a  contribution  to  the  Scott  Cen¬ 
tenary  of  next  month.  In  this  last  form,  however,  it  only 
fills  108  pages,  and  nearly  half  of  the  small  volume  before 
us  is  made  up  of  ‘  Abbotsford  Notanda,’  by  Dr  Carruthers, 
who  has  chiefly  made  use  of  such  letters  and  reminiscences 


of  Scott’s  factor,  William  Laidlaw,  as  were  not  appro- 
priated  by  Lockhart  in  his  '  Life.’ 


and  Followed  by  an  Appendix  or  ivings’  i^ames.'  (ovo,  pp.  vui,  <», 
8  plates,  48.)  J.  R.  SsUn. 

Stowe,  Hairiet  Boeeber. — ‘I*ink  and  White  Tyranny.’  (12mo,  pp.  viil, 
277,  3a  6d.)  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Marston . 

•Taylor,  Bayard.—*  Faust,  a  Tragedy,  by  Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe ; 
The  I'wt  Part’  Translate,  in  the  Original  Metres.  (4to,pp.  xviii. 


The  I'wt  Part’  Translate,  in  the  Original  Metres.  (4to,pp.  xviii, 
405.)  Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  and  Ca  London :  Triibner. 

Tytler.  Sarah.—*  Heroines  in  Obscurity :  a  Second  Series  of  Papers  for 
Tn oughtful  Girls.*  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  392,  5s.)  Strahan. 

[*  These  books  are  or  will  ^  separately  noticed.] 

The  ninth  volume  of  the  Collected  Edition  of  Mr 
Disraeli’s  Works  contains  The  Young  Duke  and  Count 
Alareos,  The  foi*mer  was  written  in  1829.  “  Young 

authors,”  said  Mr  Disraeli  in  his  preface,  dated  1853,  “  are 
apt  to  fall  into  affectation  and  conceit,  and  the  writer  of 
this  work  sinned  very  much  in  these  respects  ;  but  the 
affectation  of  youth  should  be  viewed  leniently,  and  every 
man  has  a  right  to  be  conceited  until  he  is  successful.” 
Mr  Disraeli  shows  some  of  his  characteristic  courage  in 
reproducing  this  novel  of  more  than  forty  years  ago  ;  but 
more  in  republishing  his  tragedy  of  Count  Alareos,”  which 
first  appeared  in  1839. 


In  1837  Mr  Samuel  Sharpe  published  a  copy  of  the 
Rosetta  Stone,  and  a  translation  of  so  much  of  it  as  could 
then  he  decyphered.  The  recent  discovery  of  the  Decree 
of  Canopus  has  explained  much  that  was  before  incom¬ 
prehensible,  and  the  present  edition  of  The  Bosetta  Stone, 
in  Hieroglyphics  and  Greek,  has  therefore  been  issued. 
Such  a  work  appeals  only  to  a  limited  class  of  readers,  but 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will  be  grateful  for 
the  help  afforded  them  by  so  competent  an  Egyptologist  as 
Mr  Sharpe. 

Of  Professor  Everett’s  very  careful  edition  of  M. 
Deschanel’s  JElementary  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophu 
we  shall  be  better  able  to  speak  when  the  work  is  completed. 
The  second  of  four  parts  treats  of  Heat,  and  contains 
important  additions,  especially  concerning  thermo-dynamics 
conduction,  and  terrestrial  temperatures  by  the  translator. 

Mr  McLeod’s  edition  of  The  Second  Book  of  Bryden*8 
2Eneid  of*  Virgil  is  abundantly  supplied  with  notes  and 
introductions,  and  is  a  useful  contribution  to  his  already 
extensive  series  of  small  English  school-books. 

Commander  Norman’s  Schoolmaster  s  Brill  Assistant 
appears  to  be  well  done,  and,  if  well  done,  should  be 
welcome  in  all  schools. 


O  N  D  O  N  INTERNATIONAL 

t  EXHIBITION  of  1871. 


I  fAUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Va/— THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

I  The  Report  and  Accounts  for  the  Year  1870, 

K'eeeiited  to  the  Shareholders  at  tbs  Annual 
i*etln^,  on  Thursday,  18th  May,  1871,  at  which 
I  Bernard  Hall,  Esq.,  presided,  showed  in  the 
LIFE  BRANCH, 

That  the  amount  at  the  credit  of  the  Life  Fund 
is  4*88  per  cent,  of  the  entire  net  Premiums 
received,  lujt  only  on  policies  actually  existing, 
but  on  every  policy  issued  since  the  formation  of 
the  Company. 

In  the  FIRE  BRANCH. 

That  premiums  fur  1870,  after  deducting  rein- 
suranc4?s,  amounted  to  £139,809,  and  the  losses  to 
£86.95.3. 

£17,980  of  the  balance  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Shareholders  was  appropriated  in  payment  of  a 
dividend  of  ten  per  cent. 

The  Fire  Kes4>rve  Fund  was  Increased  to  £90,000 
by  the  addition  of  £3,089,  and  the  sum  of  £1 0,466 
was  carried  forward  to  next  year’s  accounts. 

The  income  of  the  Company  is  now  £240,466. 
Funds  in  hand,  £479,116. 

Mema— The  Company  has  paid,  in  satisfaction 
of  Claims,  £770,825. 

J.  MONCRIKFF  WILSON,  General  Manager. 
THOMAS  WALTON  THOMSON,  Sub- 
Manager. 

J,  K.  RUMFORD,  Resident  Secretary. 

Liverpool,  19th  May,  1871. 


The  GENERAL  PUBLIC  are  admitted 
EVERY  WEEK-DAY  E.YCEPT  WEDNES¬ 
DAY,  from  to  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  on  payment  of  ONR 
SHILLING.  On  WEDNESDAYS  the  price  is 
IIALF-A-CROWN. 


London  international 

EXHIBITION  of  1871. 


Schools  and  parties  of  Workmen  fh>m  Bfanu- 
factories,  Ac.,  may  obtain  reductions  in  taking 
100,  or  more.  Admisdon  Tickets  at  one  time, 
according  to  the  numbers  taken. 


Application  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary. 


Madame  tussaud’s 

EXHIBITION.  Baker  street. — On  view. 


Avi  EXHIBITION,  Baker  street. — On  view. 
PORTRAIT  MODELS  of  all  the  principal 
Mlsbrities  connected  with  the  present  war ;  also 
the  late  Marshal  Prim,  and  upwards  of  300  other 
iwrtralt  models  of  celebrities  and  characters  of 
present  and  past  times.— Admission,  Is.; 
childly  under  ten,  6d.  Extra  rooms,  6d.  extra. 
Open  from  ten  a.m.  till  ten  p.m. 


TMPEEIAL  LIFE  INSDBANCE 

X  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
Branch  Office,  No.  16  Pallmall,  lionaon. 


Instituted  1820. 


The  LiabiUties  are.  in  respect  of  Sunu 
and  Bonuses,  £2,766,000,  and  in  respect 
Annuities  £1,626  per  annum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  in 
Securities  amount  to  £987,^7.  oalv 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  v 

£75,000  is  paid  up.  ^  ^  .  mnderste 

All  kinds  of  Assurance  eff^ted  at  modersw 

rates  and  on  very  bberalconditl^  flnancUl 

Tbe  accounts  of  the  Office  for  the  last _ 

year,  returned  to  the  Board  of 
with  “The  Life  Assuranw  <-o“^3hsdon 
1870,"  to^'ther  with  prospectuses,  may  oe 
applicatfon.  ^ 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


MUSICAL  G  YM2^  ASTICS 


ladies. 

33  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQpA 


-r  ' 


.v.  '■!( 
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The  depoeits  and  anf  subsequent  payments  will 
be  liable  to  forfeiture  if  the  instalments  on  ti^ 
shares  are  not  duly  met. 

The  Berlin  Subscription  will  be  opened  at  the 
banking  house  of  Messrs  Platho  ana  Wolff. 

27th  June.  1871. 


mWF  BERLIN  CATTLE  MARKET 
T  COMI^NY  fLImited.)  — 
in  shares  of  £20  each 

‘ipBSSoo.  md  «  0“ 

September,^ 

tbc  isC  January* 
these  payment 
subscriptions  r- 
Ptatho  u_:! 


SJORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCAN 

.1  TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of 
Parliament. 


Capital  £400,000, 

_ _  Deposit  £1  on 

and  £4  on  allotment,  £5  on  tlm  1st 
£5  on  the  Ist  Norember,  and  £5  on 
1872.  Subscribers  may  anticipate 
IS  under  discount  at  5  per  cent, 
will  also  be  receiTed  by  Messrs 
and  Wolff,  at  Berlin. 

DIRBCTORS. 

Barkley,  Esq.,  0  Kensington-garden 

•iiuu  M.P.,  32  Portland  place. 

Robert  Henley  Eden,  13  Queen  square, 

q.,  29  Prince's  gate, 
th,  Carl  Siebold,  Berlin, 
pic  we,  Berlin. 

BANKS  ns. 

The  London  and  Westminster  Bank. 

SOtlCITORS. 

Messrs  Bischoff,  Bompas,  and  Bischoff. 

SBCBBTABT,  pro  tem. 

Mr  A.  H.  Harris. 

OFFICBS. 

No.  23|  Gresham  house,  Old  Broad  street. 

abridged  prospectus. 

Thp  Comoany  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
aconiriir  tl»  new  Cattle  Market  of  Berlin,  with 
Its  buildings,  abattoirs,  railway,  and  accessories, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  complete 
Utabiishments  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  of 
cwTTlng  on  the  business  appertaining  thereto. 

The  maAet  is  situate  within  the  city  limits,  at 
I  distance  of  about  one  English  mile  from  Unter 
dsB  Linden,  and  the  other  leading  thoroughfares, 
aod  is  in  direct  communication  with  all  the  rail¬ 
way  termini  at  Berlin. 

it  covers  an  area  of  121  morgens,  equal  to  about 
SO  Kaglish  acres. 

The  sum  of  £20,000  will  be  retained  for  working 
capital  out  of  the  capital  to  be  8ubscribc<l. 

iFhe  vendor  Mrill  complete  the  works  according 
to  a  specification  alreaay  agreed  to.  and  transfer 
to  the  Company  the  entire  property  (subject  to  a 
mortaasre  of  £150,000)  for  the  sum  of  £373,000.  Of 

V  ^  A«*r  /wfW\  ^ill  K-. 


FIRE  department. 

PoUdes  should  be  renewed  within  15  days  from 
the  24th  instant  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the 
vatic  us  ageuoles  and  branches,  and  at  the  Head 
Office. 

London  .  81  Threadneedle  steeet,  E.C. 

West-End  Office  8  Waterloo  place,  8.W’. 
June,  1871. 


The  Berlin  Cattle  Market  Company  (Limited). 
No.—  Form  of  Application  (to  k  retained  by  the 
bankers). 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Berlin  Cattle  Market 
Company  (Limited). 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  the  London  and 

Westminster  Bank  the  sum  of  £ - ,  being  a 

deposit  of  £  1  per  share,  I  request  that,  you  will 

allot  me - shares  of  £20  eacn  in  your  Company, 

upon  the  terms  of  the  prospectus,  and  Memoran¬ 
dum  and  Articles  of  Association ;  and  I  hereby 
agree  to  accept  the  said  shares  or  any  smaller 
number  which  you  may  allot  to  me,  and  1  agree 
to  make  the  payments  thereon  at  the  times  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  prospectus,  and  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Company,  and  I  request  you  to  place  my 
name  on  the  raster  of  members  in  respe'it  of  the 
shares  which  may  be  allotted  to  me, 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant. 

Name  in  fiill . . 

Address  in  full . 

Date . . . . . 

(Addition  to  be  filled  up  if  the  applicant  desires  to 
pay  in  full). 

I  desire  to  pay  up  my  allotment  in  full  under 
discount  at  5  per  cent,  per  annym, 

Signature  . . . . 


John  Trevor 
terrace 

Lord  BinghM 
Xke  Hon  . 

Westminster. 

.John  Stanlfortl 
Gehrimer  Finanzrat 
KegierungsAwessor  ] 


LONDON 


ASSURANCE 

X  CORPORATION,  for  FIRE,  LIFE,  and 
MARINE  ASSURANCES. 


Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720. 

OFFICE -No.  7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C. 

WEST-END  AGENTS. 

Messrs  GRINDLAY  and  CO.,  55  Parliament 
street.  S.W. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Fire  Duty  having  been  abolished,  Fire 
Insurances  are  now  effected  without  any  charge 
bevond  the  premium. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insured 
against  Fire,  that  the  renewal  receipts  for 
Insurances  due  at  Midsummer  are  ready  to  be 
delivered,  and  that  Insurances  on  which  the 
Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  15  days  from 
the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  in  force  for  .  £4,880,409 

(Flxcluslve  of  bonus  additions) 

Income— Premiums . .  £161,205 

Interest  .  59,807 

...  .  I  -  £221,072 

Accumulated  Premiums .  £1,378,822 

Copies  of  the  accounts  may  be  obtained  on  ap¬ 
plication 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applicatioas 
for  Agencies  to  the  Corporation. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


rpHE  BERLIN  CATTLE  MARKET 

X  COMPANY  (Limited). 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  List  of  Appli¬ 
cations  for  Shares  in  the  above  (Company  will  be 
closed  on  Monday,  the  3rd  inst.,  for  London,  and 
Tuesday,  the  4th  inst.,  at  noon,  for  the  Country. 

By  order, 

A.  H.  HARRIS,  Secretary  (pro  fem.). 

23|  Gresham  House.  Old  Broad  street. 

July  Ist,  1871. 


Norwich  union  fire 

INSURANCE  SOCIETY:  Instituted  1821. 
The  rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same  as  other 
Offices,  while  periodical  returns  have  been  made 
to  the  parties  insured  amounting  to  £392,430. 

This  Office  is  distinguished  by  its  liberality  and 
promptness  in  the  settlement  of  claims,  £^540,542 
Laving  been  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  conduct  of  this  establishment,  it  will 
suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  now  exceeds 
£90,000,000. 

No  charge  is  made  for  policies ;  dnty  repealed. 
Offices— 50  Fleet  street,  £.C..and  Surrey  street, 
Norwich. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parocls  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  BrindisL 
GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Saturday  ___ 
MALTA  ;  at  2  p.m. 

A  L  £  X  A  N- 1  t 

DRIA  r  Every  Saturday  1  Every  Tues- 

ADEN  1  at  2  p.m.  I  day,  at  2  a  m. 

BOMBAY  '  ‘ 

GALLE 
MADRAS 
CALCUTTA 
PENANG 
SINGAPORE 
CHINA 
JAPAN 


PHCENIX  FIRE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  LOMBARD  STREET  and 
CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 

Established  in  1782. 

Trustess  and  Directors. 

Decimus  Burton,  Esq.  O^ood  Hanbury,  Jun., 

Travers  Buxton,  Esq.  Esq. 

The  Honble  Jas.  Byug.  Kirkman  D.  Hodgson, 
John  Clutton,  Esq.  Esq.,  M.P. 

Octavius  Edward  Coope,  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Esq.  Bart..  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

John  Coope  Davis,  Esq.  John  Dorrien  Magens, 
George  Arthur  Fuller,  Esq. 

Esq.  Benjamin  Shaw,  Esq. 

Charles  Emanuel  Good-  Wm.  James  Thompson, 
hart.  Esq.  Esq. 

James  A.  (Gordon,  Esq., 

F.R8.  1 

Auditors. 

John  Hodgson,  Esq.  Joseph  Samuel  Lescher, 
Esq. 

John  Stewart  Oxlev,  Esq. 

George  William  Lovell,  Secretary. 

John  J.  Broomfield,  Assistant  Secretary 


Tueeday,  July 
18,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every  al¬ 
ternate  Tuee¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 

Tuesday,  July 
18,  at  2  a.m. 
And  I*  very 
fourth  Tues¬ 
day  there* 


Saturday,  July 
8,  2  p.m.  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


Saturday,  July 
8, 2  p-m.  And 
every  fourth 
Saturday 
thereafter. 

And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  to 
or  from  ports  eastward  of  Suez  re-embarking 
within  six  months  of  their  arrival,  and  10  j^r 
cent,  to  those  re-embarking  within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter  street,  E.C.  ^  . 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freig^M, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEE&f  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Companv  s 
Offices,  122  Leadeuhall  street,  London;  or  Oriental 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA 
LAND 


Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  are  effected  by 
thePHGDNlX  COMPANY  upou  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Property,  in  every  part  of  the  World,  on 
the  most  favourable  Terms. 

The  promptitude  and  liberality  with  which  its 
engagements  are  always  met  by  this  Company 
are  well  known,  aud  the  importance  of  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Public  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  since  its  establishment  it  has  paid  more 
than  Nine  Millions  Sterling  in  discharge  of  Claims 
for  Losses  by  FTre. 

Insurances  with  this  Company  expiring  at 
MIDSUMMER  must  be  renewed  within  Fifteen 
days  thereafter,  or  they  will  become  Void. 

Receipts  are  now  ready  at  the  principal  Offices, 
Lombai^  street  and  Charing  cross,  and  with  the 
respective  Agents  throughout  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 


DEBENTURES  at  5,5J,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

/CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEB  EN- 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent.,  for  three  years  at  5^  per  cent., 
mid  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  also 
tor  longer  periods,  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

K.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary. 

Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. 
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THHE  HANOVER  and  BRUNS- 

i  WICK  ROCK  A8PHALTK  COMPANY 
(Limited).— Incorporated  under  the  Companies 
Acts.  1862  and  1867,  whereby  the  liability  of  the 
shareholders  is  limiU'd.  Capital  £100,600,  in 
10,000  shares  of  £10  each,  of  which  2,ijoo  fully 
paid-up  shares  will  bo  paid  to  the  vendor,  and 

7.500  snares  are  now  offered  to  the  public.  The 

2.500  paid-up  shares  to  rank  for  divld«*nd  only 
after  10  per  cent,  per  annum  has  been  paid  to  the 
other  shareholders.  When  20  per  cent,  has  been 
paid  on  the  other  shares  for  three  years,  then  the 
2,.'K)0  shares  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  the 
other  shares.  Deposit  £1  payable  on  application, 
and  £2  on  allotment.  Calls  not  to  exceed  £2, 
and  three  mouths  to  intervene  between  each  call. 
It  is  not  expected  that  more  than  £.>  i>er  share 
will  be  required  for  the  first  twelve  montha 

DinECTORS. 

William  M‘Cullajrh  Torrens,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  St 
Georges’s  road,  Pimlico. 

Thomas  Rins^ham.  Esq.,  Relsize-park  gardens. 

8.  Lloyd  Foster,  Esq.,  Old-nark  hall,  Walsall. 
Henry  Gruning,  Esq.,  88  Aaelaide  road. 
Alexander  Magratli,  Esq.,  Langbo  urnc  chambers 
Fencburch  street. 

B.VNKBRS. 

The  Alliance  Bank,  Bartholomew  lane, 
Loudon. 

SOLICITOnS. 

Arglcs  and  Rawlins.  85  Graccchurcli  street, 
London. 

BROKBRS. 

Coates  and  Hankcy,  24  Gresham  street. 
AUDITORS. 

Chadwicks,  Adamson,  Collier,  and  Co.,  6-5  Moor- 
gate  street,  London,  and  (H  Cross  street,  Man¬ 
chester. 

OFFICES  (pro  tern.') 

Langboum  Chambers,  17  Fenchurch  street, 
London. 


PROSPECTUS. 

Tills  company  is  established  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  the  lease  for  thirty  years  of  the  well- 
known  Limmer  Asphalte  (Juarries,  situated  near 
the  city  of  Hanover,  together  with  those  situate 
in  Brunswick,  formerly  belonging  to  11.  D.  Hen¬ 
ning,  and  for  working  the  same. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  with  the  lessee 
for  the  purchase  of  the  lease,  and  also  for  the 

f  oodwill  of  the  busiiie.  s  now  carried  on  by  Mrs 
ieffers^  for  the  sum  of  £2,500  in  cash  and  2,5(X) 
fully  paid-up  shares.  The  comjianv  to  take  upon 
itself  the  payments  in  the  sha^  of  rent  reserved 
by  the  original  lease  from  51  rs  Geflers,  which  , 
amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  of  £.55,000, 
payable  by  instmments  as  folio.. s:  £15,000  on 
the  15tb  July,  1871 ;  £15,000  on  the  1st  July,  1872; 
and  £5,000  per  annum  for  five  years. 

The  stock  of  asplialte  in  nand,  and  horses, 
waggons.  Ac.,  have  to  be  taken  at  a  valuation. 
All  fixed  plant,  st(>am  engines,  and  other  ma¬ 
chinery  arc  included  in  the  purchase-monev. 

The  purchase-money  and  valuations  will  clear 
the  quarries  of  all  rents  and  royalties  for  thirty 
years,  excepting  a  small  payment  to  the  farmers 
whose  lands  may  be  injured  by  the  taking  away 
the  surface  soil  to  quarry  the  asphalte,  the  scale 
which  has  been  already  act<‘nnined. 

The  business  of  the  company  will  comprise  the 
working  of  the  Limmer  and  Brunswick  Asphalte 
Quarries,  and  the  sale  of  the  produce,  aud  com- 
inerciallv  dealing  In  asphalte  generally. 

The  riglit  of  working  these  quarries  extends 
over  about  1,000  German  acres,  about  .500  of  which 
are  situate  at  IJmincr,  in  Hanover  and  the 
remainder  in  Brunswick.  The  vein  of  asphalte 
now  being  worked  at  the  Limmer  (Quarries  is 
about  3<J  feet  thick,  and  is  found  to  become  thicker 
as  it  deepens. 

The  purchase-money  and  valuations  paid  to 
the  vendor  will  put  the  company  in  possession  of 
the  quarries  and  all  the  works,  horses,  waggons, 
plant,  and  maetiinery,  together  witli  the  existing 
and  annually  increasing  business,  and  orders 
which  produce  a  very  large  profit  and  may  be 
grt-atly  extended. 

For  many  years  an  active  search  has  l)een  made 
to  discover  ot her  depositsof  this  wonderful  paving 
maU-rial.  but  without  success.  The  Swiss, 
llauovcr,  and  Brunswick  are  the  only  known 
existiug  beds  of  uspiiulte  in  Europe. 

The  Limmer  Asjmaltc  took  the  gold  ineilal  and 
first  prizes  at  the  London  Exhibitions  of  18.51  aud 
1m02.  It  has  been  usc^l  with  gre:tt  success  iu 
Russia  and  North  Germany  for  many  years,  as 
w’ell  as  recently  in  Londou  aud  Glasgow,  and 
there  is  a  large  and  iiien-asing  demand  tor  it  trom 
nil  parts  of  the  Continent.  It  is  much  more 
durable  than  any  other  koown  pavement,  is  not 
slippery  to  horses*  fet-i,  and.  a/ttr  thirty  years’ 
wear,  is  found  to  be  in  an  undecayed  and  good 
state,  and  poss^-asing  its  origival  couiiioncnta ;  so 
tbat,  when  taken  up,  it  may  be  melted  down  aud 
re-used. 

The  cost  of  the  Limmer  asphalte  when  brought 
to  this  country  and  to  France  is  very  much  less 
tliau  that  of  the  8wiss  Aspliultes.  'flie  manu¬ 
factured  Asphalte  can  U*  pi^uecd  and  deliverecl 
in  Loudon  ior  £2  per  ton  ;  and  there  is  a  ready 
market  for  it  at  £3  mr  ton.  The  crude  material 
cau  be  delivered  in  tiie  Thames  for  las.  per  ton. 

5Ir  Geffers,  the  nephew  of  the  late  H.  D. 
Henning,  theow'iierof  the  quarries,  has  consented 
to  remain  as  mansger,  with  a  salary  mainly 
dependent  on  the  profits  of  the  Continental 
contracts. 

The  purcliase  decds'from  the  present  proprie¬ 
tors,  aud  the  memorandum  aiul  articles  of  asso¬ 
ciation,  together  with  the  contract  hereinafter 
referred  to,  can  be  seen  on  application  to  Messrs 
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Arglcs  and  Rawlins,  8.5  Graoechurch  street,  Lon¬ 
don,  the  solicitors  to  the  company.  The  quarries 
have  been  inspected  by  5Ir  .tlagrath.  C.E.,  one  o'' 
the  directors,  and  a  copy  of  his  report  is  appended 
hereto.  Another  of  the  directors,  Mr  Bingham, 
and  5fr  Argles,  the  Solicitor,  have  within  the  last 
few  days  also  inspected  the  Limmer  property, 
and  are  able  fully  to  confirm  this  report. 

•prospectuses,  with  forms  of  application  for 
shares,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Company,  from  tlie  Bankers,  and  also  from  the 
Brokers  and  Solicitors. 

Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposits  will 
be  returned  in  full. 

The  following  contract  has  been  entered  into : 

Articles  of  Agreement,  dated  the  24th  day  of 
June,  1871,  between  Alexander  5Iagrath,  ol  the 
one  part,  and  5Jilton  Bradford  for  and  on  behalf 
of  an  intendeil  coinnany,  to  l>e  called  the  Hanover 
and  Brunswick  RockAsphalteComimny  (Limited), 
of  the  other  part. 

Copy  Report  of  Alexander  5fngrath,  Esq.,  C.E., 
on  the  Limmer  Asphalte  Quarries. 

The  district  over  which  Mr  H.  D.  Henning’s 
title  to  dig  for  asphalte  extends,  comprises  .500 
(ierman  acres,  or  about  :)75  English  acres,  and  is 
about  one  mile  In  length  by  somewhat  more  than 
half  a  mile  in  breadth. 

The  quarries  have  been  worked  for  some  thirty 
years,  the  quantity  taken  out  up  to  recently  was 
comparatively  small,  but  latterly  there  have  been 
five  or  six  thousand  tons  per  annum  obtained. 

Openings  have  been  made  In  various  places 
along  the  line  of  greatest  length,  showing  a  bed  of 
asphalte  of  about  100  yards  wide,  at  the  narrowest 
point,  and  the  pits  dug  at  various  openings  indi¬ 
cate  that  it  extends  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  property,  and  that  the  amount  of  asphalte 
obtainable  from  this  vein  may  bee.stiraated  at  over 
a  million  tons,  or  practically  inexhaustible. 

The  dip  of  the  bod  of  asphalte  Is  about  .30 
degrees,  discovering  at  the  greatest  depth  vet 
reached  a  face  of  solid  Asphalte  Rock,  varying 
from  20  to  .30  feet  In  thickness,  iiieroasingwith  the 
forward  progri-ss,  ami  evidently  dipping  down  to 
n  much  greater  depth.  A  coniparnfirely  liiiiitcii 
area  lias  ns  yet  lieen  broken,  and  not  more  tli.nii 
2,000  superficial  yards  have  be<‘U  worked  to  the 
de|)th  referretlto. 

Tlie  surface  eartli,  lying  on  the  asjihalte  bed, 
averages  from  four  to  six  feet  tliick. 

The  Bfanufactory  is  about  two  miles  from 
Hanover,  and  two  miles  from  the  mines,  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Leine  a  tributary  of  the 
Weser,  by  which  the  asphalte  is  carrlnl  direct 
from  the  Factory  iu  small  vessels  to  Brcmnier 
Haven,  Bremen. 

A  new  25  horse-nower  engine  has  recently  been 
erected,  and  all  the  other  machinery,  buildings, 
and  premises,  are  in  good  and  substantial  repair. 

The  nett  cost  at  which  the  rock  as  quarried  can 
be  delivered  is  1.58.  pt-r  ton ;  aiitl  thenianufactured 
asphalte  40s.  per  ton,  free  iu  the  Thames  or  at 
Hull. 

A.  BfAGRATII. 

Langboumo  chambers,  Fenchurch  street, 
Loudon,  24th  April,  1871. 

The  following  are  a  few  Ti*8timonial.s  sliowing 
the  value  and  durability  of  the  Limmer  .\sphulte : 

After  five  years’  use  of  the  asplmlre  pavement 
in  the  streets  here,  laid  with  Limmer  asphalte. 
tliey  liave  proved  faultless  up  till  to-day,  sind 
have  re<iuired  no  repair  whatever  yet.  Tlie  same 
must  be  said  of  tliosc  pavements  of  Limmer 
asphalte  which  have  bc'cn  laid  within  the  lust  five 
years. 

(Slgmed)  Spies, 

For  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

Hanover,  (3th  Blurch,  18C5. 

I  hcrewltli  certify,  onbclialfof  the  Metropolitan 
Ikiurd  of  Works,  that  a  space  of  15, (NK)  square  fe<‘t 
of  pavements  have  been  hiid  Iicrc  with  asphalte 
from  the  Limmer  Blines,  and  that  it  was  of  great 
durability.  I  can  confidently  recommend  it  for 
w'orks  of  like  dcscriptiun. 

(Signed)  L.  Spies, 

Building  Inspi^ctor  for  tlie  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. 

Ilimovcr,  31st  July,  1861. 

We  testify^  with  pleasure  that  the  asphalte 
platforms  laid  by  5Ir  H.  I>.  Henning,  at  our 
railway  stations,  have  answ'ered  all  require¬ 
ments,  and  are,  after  seven  years’  use,  still  with¬ 
out  fault,  and  require  not  the  slightest  repair  yet. 
At  the  same  time,  have  those  descriptions  of 
w«>rk  done  at  the  great  number  of  buildings 
I  el  m*ing  to  our  railways  with  tlie  Limmer 
aspliafte  provetl  so  conformable  to  purpose,  that 
we  liave  given  orders  never  to  use  any  other 
material  tiinn  Limmer  asphalte.  The  works 
done  by  BIrH.  1).  Henning  get  neither  cracks 
tlirougli  great  cold,  nor  do  tliey  get  softcnc<l  by 
heat.  A  swelling  of  the  asphalte  has  never 
happimed,  whilst  such  often  occurred  with  other 
material. 

(Signed)  TH.  KRANKE, 
Royal  Administrations  of  Railways  in  the 
Kingdom. 

Hanover,  9th  November,  1854. 

Extract  from  ‘  Daily  News,*  10th  May  1871. 

The  Asphalte  ravenient  in  Bermondsey. — The 
remarks  lately  made  on  the  Asplialte  Favemunt 
in  lk*rmondsey  stifet  were  founded  on  a  miscon¬ 
ception.  BIr  George  Elkington,  the  surveyor  to 
tlie  Bermonds^  Vestry,  states  that  the  l.immer 
Asphalte  laid  down  in  that  street  in  September 
last,  and  amply  tested  by  a  great  traffic  ever 
since  its  completion,  gives  him  every  reason  to  be 
satisficed  with  its  soundness  and  durability.  The 
statement  that  it  is  giving  way  is  altogether  at 
variance  with  the  facts,  and  the  expe-rience  ol 


t^he  surveyor  to  the  Bermondsey  Vestrv 
him  to  recommend  th«  T  in.......  ‘Pdoces 


one  of  the  companies  which  are  lntrodnHni®fi.i 
new  and  admirable  material  to  genwiS  S  *• 

in  justice  to  a  great  ImprovciSm.  hy  wwJb’ thl 

quiet,  the  cleanliness,  and  the  eare  ol  our 
traffic  is  greatly  promoted.  • 

Extract  from  ‘  Standard,’  27th  Junp  is-ri 
The  treth  is*  we  have  in  the  nsphalfrd’  roS  not 
a  Pytlal,  but  a  complete  tramway,  ft  is 
wTiich  secures  to  us  all  that  the  tramwayl  iSkn? 
with  a  great  deal  more.  Here  we  have  ^2* 
not  easy  and  smooth  only  for  carriages  of  a^’ 
ticular  sort,  which  choose  to  run  afonff 
lines,  but  for  all  vehicles  of  every  kind  af 
for  horse  as  for  man,  which  permits  of  the  frS!t 
passage^throiigh  and  yet  does  not  interfere^ 
the  trade  along  the  borders,  which  is  as  nS 
for  the  costermonger’s  cart  as  for  the  Whi. 
duke  8  carriage.  Whatever  good  argumenta  theri 
may  be  for  the  tramway  must  apply  with  tenfold 
force  in  favour  of  asphalte  ;  an<f  it  is  monstrona 
that,  having  in  our  hands  this  plain  and  perfwt 
solution  ol  the  question,  we  should  agiute  our. 
selvea  and  vex  our  Liberal  souls  about  a  cot- 
trivance  so  clumsy  and  barbarous  as  the  Iron 
tramway.  “ 


FORBI  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES 
(To  be  left  at  the  Bankers.) 

The  Hanover  and  Brunswick  Rock  Asnhalte 
Company  (Limit^.) 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Hanover  aud  Brunswick 
Rock  Asphalte  Comp.any  (Limited  ) 
Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  bankers  the 
sum  of  £  being  a  deposit  of  20s.  per 

share  on  shares  in  the  above  company 

I  hereby  request  that  you  will  allot  to  me  that 
number,  and  I  agree  to  accept  such  shares  or  any 
leas  number  you  may  allot  me,  and  to  pay  a  fur¬ 
ther  sum  of  £2  per  share  upon  allotment,  and  I 
authorise  you  to  insert  my  name  on  the  register 
of  members  fur  the  number  of  shares  allotted  to 
nic. 

Usual  Signature  . . 

Name  in  full  . 

Residence  . 

Profession  . 

Date . 


Established  1840. 

riHURCH  of  ENGLAND 

ASSURANCE  INSTITUTION,  9  aud  10 
King  street,  Cheapside,  London. 

CAPITAL— ONE  BULLION. 

As.surances  granted  on  the  lives  of  the  general 
public. 

Very  moderate  Premiums  and  favourable 
Bonuses. 

“  Free  ”  Assurances  granted  which  can  never 
entirely  lapse  through  non-payment  of  Premium. 

(J'oinbined  Assurance  ana  Inveatraent  Policies 
issued,  uniting  all  the  facilities  and  resources  of 
Savings  Banks  to  the  benefits  of  Life  Assurance. 
STEPHEN  H.  E5IBIENS,  Secretary. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

X  CO.MPANY.  Eatoblished  180:i. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,000, OOa  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700;000. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Midsummer  ^ 

renewed  before  July  8th,  or  the  same  will  become 
void.  •  _ 

BRUSSELS  KID  GLOVES. 

These  excellent  and  inexpensive 

GLOVES 

are  sold  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  Retail  Depot  at 
Brussels. 

Price,  with  One  Button,  28.  4d.  per  Prir. 
I’rice,  with  Two  Buttons,  2s.  Ud.  per  l  air. 

A  Single  Pair  as  sample  by  post  at  same  price. 

OEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY, 

WIQMOBE  STREET  AND  WELBECK  STREET, 
LONDON. 

Wm-  Younger  &  Co/s 

INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBDfiOH 
ALES 

Of  the  finest  quality,  •***  h  m^rask  *** 

perfection,  may  be  obtamed  in  cask  “ 

Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  BetaUers 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and 

as  other  brands  are  frequently 

B«weri«  -  B<BQbar„-h.  J” 

London  Offloen-BelTedere  rond, 
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ST  LAWRENCE-ON-SEA 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STSEZj  peitb. 

Sol4  by  »U  Dfwlew  throneKont  the  World. 


“everything  is  to  be  found  at  the  GRANVILLE.” 

Vide  Articles  in  ‘Punch,’  entitled  “My  Health.” 

THE  “GRANVILLE  HOTEL,” 

dnts  of  the  South-Eastern  Coast,  is  replete  with  the 

_  _  perfect,  and  the  Wines  of  the  best  Tintages.  Billiard, 

,u  -- _  Table  d’hote  at  6.30.  Saline,  Iron,  Sulphur,  Sea  Water, 

Turkish  Baths  attached  to  the  Hotel,  with  experienced  attendants. 


ttted  on  one  of  the  most  bracing 
)f  a  first-class  Hotel.  The  Cuisine 

ft, id  Ladies; 

11  arrangements  and  terms  on  application  to  the  Manager, 
ii.^iiiite  is  the  Station  on  both  lines.) 


BEEF  ESSENCE. 

1  lb.  equal  to  42  lbs.  of  Butchers*  Meat. 

Whitehead  and  Oo.’s  Beef  Extract 

Is  certified  by  eminent  Medical  Analysts 
as  pure,  most  nutritious,  and 
wholesome. 

Sold  in  boxes  from  28.  .“id.  by  all  Grocers, 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  Chemists,  and  >Vhole 
sale  of  Copland  and  Co.,  Travers  and  Sons, 
I’reston  and  Sons,  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  and  E. 
Lazenby  and  Son. 

As  supplied  to  the  sick  and  wounded. 


MELBOURNE  MEAT  PRESERVING  COMPANY 

I,  I  M  I  T  E  X). 

COOKED  BEEF  AND  MUTTON  IN  TINS, 

WITH  FULL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  USE. 

PRIME  QUALITIES  AND  FREE  FROM  BONE. 

SOLD  RETAIL  BY  GROCERS  AND  PROVISION  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT 
.  T  H  E  K  I  N  G  D  O  M. 

WnOLBSALB  BT 

JOHN  McCALL  and  CO.,  137  HOXJNDSDITCH,  LONDON. 


PUEE  AERATED  WATERS- 
ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED,  “R  ELLIS  and  SON. 
RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents ; — W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  street, 
Cavendish  square. 


A  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion , 

With  a  DelightAil  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  Gd.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


Hosiers,  Shirtmak^rs,  and  Outfitters, 

32  WIGMORE  STREET,  W. 

PLK3EXT  Pricks  of  Loxo-CLOtn  Siiinrs:  6  for  403.  (a  stout  useful  s’.iirt);  6  for  50s.  (medium) 

6  for  63s.  (best  quality.) 

New  Patierns  in  French  ahd  India  Gauze  Shirtikos. 


E  LAZENBY  and  SON’S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  arc  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wfgmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

Price  Is.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

'"I'l  H I S  preparation  is  one  of  the 

I-  benefits  which  the  science  of  modem 
cliemistiw  has  conferred  upon  mankind ;  for  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  tlie  present  century  to 
speak  of  a  care  for  the  Gout  was  considers  a 
romance  ;  but  now  the  eflicacy  and  safety  of  this 
medicine  is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited 
t^timonlnls  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life, 
that  public  opinion  proclaims  tills  as  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to 
prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  or  obtained 
through  any  Chemist. 


IMPERFECT  DIGESTION 
AND  ASSIMILATION. 

SAVORY  »iid  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 
potent  reniedial  agents.  Tliey  are  the  only  reme- 
diei  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when 
rejected  by  the  stomach.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  the  publislied  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  218. 

SAVORY  AND  MOO  BE, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 

NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  e  ach  bottle. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.~CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazenby, 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.- Epidemic 

Diseases.  —  The  alarming  increase  of 
deaths  from  iufiuenza  and  bronchitis  should  be  a 
warning  to  every  one  to  subdue  at  once  any 
irregularity  tending  towards  disease.  Holloway’s 
Pills  should  now  be  in  every  household,  to  rectify 
til  impure  states  of  the  blood,  to  remedy  weakness, 
and  to  overcome  impaired  general  health. 
Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the  instructions  for 
tAing  this  correcting  medicine,  nothing  more 
efficient  than  its  cleansing  powers,  notliing  more 
hirmless  than  its  vegetable  ingredients.  Hollo¬ 
way  s  is  the  best  medicine  during  the  sickly 
season,  when  depressing  beat,  or  intolerable 
miasma,  are  frequently  deranging  the  health,  and 
muly  exposing  thousands,  through  their  negli¬ 
gence,  to  disease,  which  discomforts,  if  it  full  to 
endanger,  life. 


OINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Mageesia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


SAUCE.— LEA  &  PERRINS. 

THE  “WOBOESTERSHIEE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good 
Sauce,"  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS*  SAUCE. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents — CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


IVTOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

i>l  AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELLand  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  each  ;  also  58.,  78.  6d.,  and  158.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-oflice  order. — 
Aoj^el  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  Loudon, 


ROSS’S  CANTIIA- 
1  speedily  produces  Whiskers 

248  High  Holborn, 
t^ondon,  and  all  Chemiatw.  ’ 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHIS¬ 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy. 
Note  the  words  “  Kiuahau’s  .  LL  .  Whisky  ”  on 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork. 

Wholesale  Depot,  Oa  Great  Titchfield  street, 
Oxford  street,  W. 


fluid,  248  High 

I.  E  X.  It  O S  8^8 
Hah  Ladies’ or  Gentlemen’s 

54  stamps.  Had  of  all  Chemists. 


all  Chemists. 


Q.REY  HAIR,  248  High  I 

BOSS’S  HA 
colour  immediately  i 
I’riceS  perfectly  natural 

C^^-^6d.,8eut  by  post  for  61  stamps 

destroyer.— 24f 

1‘ILATOR^^IL’  -ALEX.  RO 

^»ce.neck  «“Perfluou8  hail 

frtw  effect  to 

®®“‘  stamps.  H 

^y  j 

l»erfum?/fcr*h?/^®  i®"**  this  I 
CO the  liair  b 
'“'“X  Ifts  ®c  by  an  ( 


“CLARETS  " 

DIRECT  FROM  “BORDEAUX," 

At  38.  ;kl.,  48  ,  and  58.  per  gallon,  du^  paid. 
Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded  Ware¬ 
houses 

Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Cash, 
Address  in  full—  ^ 

BORDEAUX  VINTAGE  COMPANY, 
Caudxban,  Bordeaux. 


TOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

el  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder ;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl- 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
Price  Is.  6d.  each.— Angrt  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


CURATIVE  ELECTRICITY. 

Invalids,  who  have  been  dlsapppln^ln  obWn- 
iniT  ft  cure  froni  the  use  of  OAI^\  ANIC  API  A* 
RATUS.  are  invited  to  cpmmunicate  directly  with 
Mr  HARRY  LOBB,  M.R.C.8.E.,  Sur^n  Elec¬ 
trician  from  whom  may  be  obtained  CURATIVE 
ELECTRICITY,  by  post  13  Stamps.  SI  back- 
rille  street,  riccadilly,  London,  W. 


YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

and  BUNION  PI.,AISTER8  are  the  best 
i  ever  invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  and  re- 
i  moving  these  painful  excrescences.  Price  Od.  and 
j  Is.  per  box.  May  he  had  of  most  chemists. 

I  Observe  the  trade  mark — HY — without  which 
1  none  ore  genuine  Be  .sure  and  ask  fpr  YOUNG’S. 
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11 TOURNING.— Me««r«  JAY  have 
i\JL  expert*"*^  I>T©Mm*k«r8  and  Milliners 
who  art  aa  TraTail***,  ao  that  In  the  event  of 
immediate  Momwliur  betn*  required,  or  any  other 
sudden  emerpieiicy  for  Dress,  one  can  be  deq)atclied 
to  any  part  of  the  kinfpSom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
telraram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
purdaaaer. 

All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
Charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  Goods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent 
street. 

Messrs  JAY,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 


WHO  WAS  JUNIUS? 

Now  ready,  with  Facsimiles  and  Woodcuts,  4to,  63s 

The  HANDWRITING  of  JUNIUS.  Profeasionallv  invasfWf  j 

By  Mr  CHARLES  CHABOT,  Expert.  With  Preface  and  Collateral  Evidence 
EDWARD  TWI8LETON.  «  ii-viaence.  By  the  Hon. 


DRESSMAKING. 


Making  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  . 

Making  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimmings,  from . 

Making  Bodice  ana  Mounting  Skirt  into 

band  . . 

Making  Widow’s  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto . 

Mounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

Pocket  . 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 
Pocket  •*•••••••••••#•••  •••St# ••##••••••••••••  •••••• 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket . 

Silk  B^y  Lining  . . . 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining . 

Silk  Low  Bodv  and  Sleeve  Lining . 

Lawn  Body  Lining  . 

Sleeve  Lining . 

Silk  Facing  . 

Petersham  Ribbon  for  Banding  . 

Petersham  Waistband,  Covert  Crape  and 

Rosette  . . 

Making  Oariteldi  . . . 

Making  Low  Bodice . 

Sundries  . 


Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 


THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

217,  240,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 
JAYS’. 


HOWTO  DYE 


SILK,  WOOL,  FEATHERS,  RIB- 

BONS,  ieo.,  in  ten  minutes,  without  soiling 


IxxrAWW/y  awra/*|  saa  «ivsa  ssiiMaava.  o*  Tvsvaa\/ww 

the  hands.  Use  Jndson  *s  Simple  Dyes,  eighteen 
eolours,  6d.  each,  witli  full  instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  chemists.  The  *  Family  Herald,’  .‘ird  Sep¬ 
tember,  savs :  **  A  very  slight  ac4]uaiiitanee  with 
Judson's  ayes  will  render  their  application  clear 
to  all.” 


BREIDENBACH’S  new  scents, 

2s.  6d. 


LORD  of  LORN  Bouquet  BRIDE  of  the 
HIGHLANDS.  “ QUEST ”  (quite  new 
and  registered)  MACASSARINE,  Kaly- 
dor,  Oaonto,  One  Shilling. 

38  Lombard  street  and  157b  New  Bond  street. 


TOURISTS’.  BOATING.  FISHING, 


and  ALL  KINDS  of  HATS  made  on 
ELLWOOD’S  NEW  PATK.NT  PRINCIPLE, 
are  obtainable  at 


BRIGGS  &  0  0., 


96  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  comer  of 
LEADEN  HALL  STREET. 


OS  L  E  R » S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLAS.S  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  OR5IOLU. 

5Ioderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Show  Rooms,  46  Oxford  street,  W. 


BIRMINGHA M — M anuf aotory and S how  Room s , 
Broad  street.  Established  1HU7, 


Fine  flavoured  strong 

REEF  TEA  at  about  2M.  apint.  ASK  FOR 
LIEBIG  COSIPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  Meat, 
requiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor's  Signature 
on  every  jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  geimiue- 
ueas. 


Excellent  economical  stock  for  soups,  sauces 
Ac. 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 

Dividends  10  to  20  per  Cent,  on  Outlay. 

SHARP’S  IirVESTKENT  CflRCITLAR. 

JULY  Number  Ready. — 12  pages,  Poet  Free. 

Contains  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign 
Railways,  Debentures,  Insurance,  Gas,  l>o». 


Railways,  Debentures,  insurance,  Gas,  Vocii, 
Telegraphs,  Banks,  Water  Works,  .Mines, 
Fordgn  Bonds,  Ameriran  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
ami  Misoellaueous  Shares,  Ac. 


CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  TRUSTEES, 


Will  find  the  above  Circular  a  safe,  valuable, 
reliable  Guide. 


Messrs  SHARP  and  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 
33  Poultry,  London  (Established  1852). 


Bankers ;  London  and  Westminiter,  Loth< 
bury,  E.C. 


“  We  congratulate  Mr  Twisleton  upon  having  settled,  as  we  think,  once  for  all  the 
controversy  respecting  the  authorship  of  the  Juman  Letters.” — Quarterly  Review  ’a^hi 

‘‘We  agree  with  the  ‘QuarU-rly.’  We  must  acoept  BIr  Twisleton’s  work  as  final  ”  ft  ‘ 
Francis  andJnnius  were  not  identical,  then  it  is  possible  for  two  persons  not  onlv  to  ?  ^^Mp 
the  same  tricks  of  band  writing  and  the  same  individualities  of  punctuation  and  to^LP!??^ 
through  reams  of  inannseript,  but  to  be  able,  without  knowing  It,  In  all  mommta  nf  fAi«!vSr. 
wiite  different  hands,  each  of  which  shall  be  the  hand  of  the  other.” — Spectator.  fictfninem,  to 

‘‘  Our  readers  must  recognise  the  earnest  desire  of  Mr  Twisleton  to  present  his  «,!  i 
impartially;  and  the  result  will  be,  we  doubt  not,  a  verdict  from  the  maioritT  ^ 

identity  of  Francis  and  Junius.”— Notes  and  Queries.  ^  ^  wnrmaUve  of  the 

‘‘  We  presume  that  this  curious  and  extremely  interesting  volume  will  be  accepted  bv  th« 
p<^  on^^nblic^as  virtually  settling  the  venerable  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  Junius 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


Now  ready,  price  2s.  6d., 

Life  of  sir  Walter  scott. 

By  B.  CHAMBERS.  LL.D. 


Now  ready.  <One  Shilling.)  No.  139. 


XJ  By  B.  CHAMBERS,  LL.D. 

With  ABBOTSFORD  NOTANDA,  by 
R.  Carruthers,  LL.D. 

Edited  by  W.  Chambers. 

W.  and  R.  CHAMBERS,  London  and  Edin 
burgh. 


The  CORNHILL  magazine  for 

JULY,  vrith  Illustrations  by  Georoe  do 
uaurier  and  S.  L.  Filoes. 


CONTENTS 


Lord  Kilgobbin.  (With  an  Illustration  ) 
Chapter  XXX'VIII.-”  O’Shea’s  Bara.* 


Now  ready,  price  Cs., 

rpHE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

X  NEW  SERIES. 

No.  L.XXIX.  JULY,  1871. 


CONTENTS 


1.  Religious  Life  and  Tendencies  in  Scot¬ 
land. 

II.  The  Poetry  of  Democracy:  Walt  Whit- 
mnn. 

III.  The  Genesis  of  the  Free-Will  Doctrine. 

IV.  Abeilard. 

V.  The  Republicans  of  the  Commonwealth. 
VI.  Army  Organisation. 

VII.  E>ii*ly  English  Literature. 

Vlir.  The  Govcniment  and  the  Lllioral  Party. 
IX.  The  Function  of  l*liysical  I'ain  :  Aiises- 
thetics. 

X.  On  the  Method  of  Political  Ee<momy. 
Contemporary  Literature  :  1 .  Theology  ana  Phi¬ 
losophy. — 2.  Politics,  So<'lology,  Voyages  and 
Travels. — 3.  Science.  —  4.  History  and  Bio¬ 
graphy.— 5.  Belles  Lettres.— 6.  Art. 

London:  TRUBNERaud  Co.,  60  Paternoster 
row. 


••  XXXIX.— 4n  Early  Galkm. 

«i  XL.— Old  Memories. 

»  XLI.— Two  Familiar  Epistles. 

„  XLII. — An  Evenly  in  the 

Drawing- ]^>om. 

Literature  and  D<^ma,  I.— By  Matthew  Arnold. 
The  Herschels  and  the  Star-Depths. 

Under  the  Mountains. 

Hours  in  a  Library.  No.  II.— Lord  Chesterfield. 
The  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond.  (With  an 
Illustration.) 

Chapter  XLII.— The  Marquis  of  Edbury 

and  bis  Puppet 

„  XLIII. — I  become  one  cd  the 

Cliosen  of  the  Nation. 
„  XLIV.— A  First  Struggle  with  my 

Father. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  place. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL 


For  JULY  (price  2s.  6d.)  contains  the  following 
LINE  ENGRAVINGS: 


Price  2s.  6d., 

THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW. 

No.  XXXIV.  JULY,  1871. 


I.  Kept  In,  after  E.  Nicol,  A.R.A. 

II.  The  White  Cockade,  after  R.  A.  Hilllngford. 
III.  EuroiM',  from  the  Group  in  Marble,  by  T. 


1.  The  Nero-Tag.i.  By  W.  M.  Call,  M.  .4. 

2.  The  French  Thcopnilantliopists.  By  J.  R. 
Beard,  D.D. 

3.  The  Relation  of  the  New  Testament  Messiah 
to  his  .Jewish  Prototype.  By  Samuel  Davidson, 
D.D.,  LL.D. 

4.  Bishop  Hampden.  By  Presbyter  Anglicanus. 
6.  John  Wesley,  II.  By  John  Gordon. 

6.  The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem.  By  C.  Kegan 
Paul.  M.A. 

7.  Notices  of  Books. 


3Iac  Dowell,  B.A. 

Literary  Contributions :  Exhibition  of  tiie 
Royal  Academy  (Concluding  Notice);  the  Bath 
Museum;  a  Genuine  Artistic  Race;  How  the 
Louvre  was  .Saved :  The  International  Exhibition 
— Iklgiau  and  Bavarian  Pictures ;  Arctic  Scenery; 
&c.  Ac. 

And  several  other  Articles  relating  to  the  Fine 
Arts. 


With  this  Number  is  issued  Part  III.  of  the 
ILLU.STRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 


Publishers:  Messrs  WILLIAMS  and  NOR- 
GATE,  14  Henri^dta  street,  Coveiit  garden, 
London,  and  20  South  Frederick  street,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 


The  Volume  for  1870  Is  now  ready,  price 
31s.  Cd.,  bound  in  cloth. 


London :  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  Ivy  lane,  and  aU 
Booksellers. 


rpHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

J-  No.  261,  will  be  published  on  WEDNES- 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for 

JULY,  1871.  No.  DCLXIX.  l*rioe28.6d. 


DAY,  July  12. 


CONTENTS 


T.  Shnksneare. 

II.  Darwin’s  Descent  of  Man. 

III.  Austria,  since  Sudowa. 

IV.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

V.  Music,  its  Origin  and  Influence. 

VI.  Alexander  Dumas. 

VII.  5Iaine’s  Village  Communities. 

VIII.  Elementary  Education  in  England. 

IX.  Economic  Fallacies  and  Labour  Utopias. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  stn‘et. 


CONTENTS : 

Fair  to  See.— Part  VII. 

Mr  Mill  on  Land. 

The  Coming  Rture. 

New  Books.  . 

Education,  Endowments,  and 

The  .Minister,  the  House,  and  the  ^ntry* 

A  History  of  the  Commune  of  Pans,  oj  • 
Resident. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinbntgh 
and  Loudon. 


Second  Edition  now  ready. 


In  One  Volume,  square  fcap.  8vo,  price  39. 6d., 
cloth, 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE,  tc5T  4  ND  LEAFLETS :  Poems.  By 
No.  141.  I^^^^^^lliSrOTraCoWDERY. 

FOR  JULY,  Price  is.  1^  . 


CONTENTS  or  THE  Nl'.MBER  ; 


1.  — ”  Armgjirt :  ”  A  Tragic  Poem.  By  George 

Eliot. 

2. — “Patty.”  Chapters  XXXVII.— XL. 

8. — “How  Literature  may  Illustrate  History.” 
By  David  Alasson. 

4. — “Two  Nights  in  a  French  Prison  during  the 

Civil  War.” 

5. —“  Pope  and  Cowper.” 

6. — “Pleasant  Re<‘Ol lections  of  Fifty  Years’  Resi¬ 

dence  in  Ireland.”  By  John  Hamilton, 
of  St  Eman's.  Parts  III.  and  IV. 

7. — “Der  Ruhm,  or  the  Wreck  of  German  Unity.’ 

The  Narrative  of  a  Braudeuburg  er  Ilaupt- 
mauu. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster  row. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  5s. 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTOITS 

MONTHLY  record  ^  ^ 

MENTS  ;  contain^ing  an  exhaus^ve  ^ 

the  British  and  Foreign  of 

Money  Markets,  with  an  cnuiw^ 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  oc 

_ _ 1* 


MAC’XIILLAN  and  CO.,  London. 


invesimenw  a*-.. -  -  ^ 

G.  LAVINGTON 
Threadneedle  street,  London,  Ei-v* 


■/  '  . 
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HENRY  S.  KING  AND  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


13  Orbat  Marlborough  strest. 


HUEST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


Ju&t  published,  a  New  Novel,  One  Volume, 
crowu  Svo,  10s.  6d. , 

HOLME  LEE. 

'  HER  TITLE  OF  HONOUR, 


HT  EXPEKIEHCES  of  the  WAR 

BETWEEN  FRANCE  and  GERMANY; 
By  ARCHIBALD  FORBES,  one  of  the 
Special  Correspondents  of  the  ‘  Dally  News.* 
3  vols.,  Svo,  308. 

“  This  work  will  be  read  with  unflagging  inte¬ 
rest.  We  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  best  records 
of  the  war.  It  is  written  in  a  vivid  and  picture- 
80 ue  style,  and  is  replete  with  incidents  (^personal 
adventure  and  narratives  of  absorbing  Interest, 
at  once  true  and  remarkable.”— Unit^  Se^ce 
Macjuine. 

“This  is  a  work  of  considerable  historical  and 
literary  merit .  The  scenes  described  are  presented 
to  the  reader  as  graphically  as  in  a  picture.”— 
Echo. 

LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  WILLIAM 

BEWICKthe  ARTIST.  Edited  by  THOMAS 
LANDSEER,  A.R.A.  2  vols.,  large  post, 
with  Portrait,  248. 

LIFE  and  ADVEBTCRES  of  COURT 

B  E  U  G  N  O  T,  Minister  of  State  under 
Nanoleon  I.  Edited,  from  the  French,  by 
CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE.  Author  of  ‘The 
Heir  of  Redclyffe,’  Ac.  2  vols.,  8vo,  SOs. 

TURKISH  HdREMS  and  CIRCAS¬ 
SIAN  HOMES.  By  Mrs  HARVEY,  of 
Ickwell  Bury.  8vo,  with  coloured  Illustra¬ 
tions  Ids. 

The  times.— ‘‘Mrs  Harvey’s  book  gives  ns 
an  account  of  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
romantic  voyages  that  ever  was  made.  We  can¬ 
not  call  to  mind  any  account  written  of  late  years 
which  is  so  fhll  of  valuable  information  upon 
Turkisli  household  life.” 

VOLS.  3  AND  4  OP 

HER  MAJESTY’S  TOWER.  By  W. 

HEPWORTH  DIXON.*  Dedicated  by  Ex¬ 
press  PERMISSION  to  the  QUEEN.  Com- 

Sleting  the  Work.  Third  Edition. 

Ir  Enxon’s  lively  and  accurate  work.”— 
Times. 

DIART  of  the  BESIEOED 

RESIDENT  in  PARIS.  Reprinted  from, 
the  ‘Daily  News,’  with  SEVERAL  NEW 
LETTERS  and  PREFACE.  Second  EdiUon, 
Revised.  Svo,  Ids. 

”  The  missing  Letters  of  the  Besieged  Resident 
that  now  appear  for  the  flrst  time  are  in  no  way 
inferior  to  those  that  have  had  a  flrst  success  in 
the  columns  of  a  contemporary.”— Times. 

IMPRESSIONS  of  GREECE.  By 

the  Right  Hon.  Sir  THOMAS  WYSE,  K.C.B.. 
late  British  Minister  at  Athens;  with  an 
Introduction  by  Miss  Wyse,  and  Letters  from 
Greece  to  Friends  at  Home,  by  Dean  STAN¬ 
LEY.  Svo,  15s.  '' 

The  LADYE  SHAKERLET;  hein«r 

the  Record  of  the  Life  of  a  Good  and  Noble 
Woman.  A  Cheshire  Story.  By  ONE  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  EGEUTON.  Second 
Edition.  1  voL,  Os. 


Two  Vols.,  post  Svo,  price  248., 

SENIOR,  NASSAU  WILLIAM. 

JOURNALS  KEPT  IN 
FRANCE  AND  ITALY. 
From  1848  to  1852.  With  a 
Sketch  of  the  Revolution  of 
1848.  Edited  by  his  daughter 
M.  C.  M.  SIMPSON. 


One  Volume,  crovm  Svo,  78.  Od., 

EDEN,  FREDERIC. 

THE  NILE  WITHOUT  A 
DRAGKIMAN. 

”  We  have  in  these  pages  the 
most  minute  description  of 
life  as  it  appeared  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile;  all  that 
could  be  seen  or  was  worth 
seeing  in  nature  or  in  art  is 
here  pleasantly  and  graphi¬ 
cally  set  down . It  is 

a  book  to  read  duriM  an 
autumn  holiday.” —  Spec¬ 
tator. 

”  Written  in  bright  and  plea¬ 
sant  style,  and  full  of  prac¬ 
tical  common  sense.” — 
Notes  and  Queries. 


SATION  and  HISTORY.  By  Colonel  Sir  R.  A. 
SHAFTO  ADAIR,  Bart..  A.D.C.  to  the  Queen. 

Part  1-ORGANISATION  ofthb  MILITIA. 
MILITIA  OP  THB  UNITED  KING¬ 
DOM.  Price  28. 

Part  2-DEFENCE  op  LONDON. 

Systems  First  and  Second.— Price 
Is.  6d.  * 

Part  l-DEFENCE  op  PORTSMOUTH. 

DEFENCE  OP  EAST  SUFFOLK.— 
Price  Is.  6d. 

Part  4-ENGLAND  and  HER  WARS  SINCE 
1816.  In  Three  Parts — Price  Is. 


One  Volume,  crown  Svo,  38.  6d., 

BROOKE,  STOPFORD  A. 

FREEDOM  IN  THE 
CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND. 
Six  Sermons  suggested  by 
the  Voysey  Judgment. 

”  This  plea  for  freedom  in  the 
Established  Church  is  in 
some  ways  well  reasoned,  in 
every  way  well  written.” — 
Nonconformist. 

“Interesting  and  readable, 
and  characterised  by  great 
clearness  of  thought,  frank¬ 
ness  od  statement,  and  mode¬ 
ration  of  tone." — Church 
Opinioa. 

“  All  who  care  for  the  progress 
of  liberal  thought  will  read 
it  with  profit. ’’^Examiner. 


PartS-IRELAND:  HER  WARS  AND 
STRATEGICAL  HISTORY. 
COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN 
CENTRAL  ASIA  and  HINDO- 
STAN.  Price  Is. 


Svo,  sewed,  6d., 

ROTAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION, 

Notes  on  the 

By  AN  ART  CRITIC. 

j  “A  very  sensible  and  emi¬ 

nently  readable  brochure.’ 
— PuSlisher’s  Circular. 


Part  6-CLASSinCATION  op  the  CAUSES 
of  WAR. 

NATIONAL  DEFENCES  AND 
MILITIA.— Price  Is. 


Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  United 
Smice  Institution  and  other  sources. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS, 

SQUIBB  AEBEN.  By  Mrs  Oliphant, 

Author  of  *  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,*  *  Salem 
Chapel,'  Ac.  3  vols. 

AETISTB.  By  Maria  M,  Grant 

3  vols. 

EESTOEED.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  Son  and  Heir.’  3  vols. 

*  Restored  ’  deserves  to  be  proclaimed  ‘  the  novel 
of  the  season.  ’  It  stirs  the  reader's  deepest  feelings, 
its  characters  are  new.  Its  plans  and  incidents 
original.  It  is  an  exoentlonally  good  novel,  and 
win  be  widely  read.” — Post. 

“  There  is  a  good  deal  of  freshness  and  vivacity 
about  this  stoi^  and  some  good  painting,  both  of 
scenery  and  character.”— ^tnrday  Review. 

The  NEXT  GENEEATION.  By 

JOHN  FRANCIS  MAGUIRE,  M.P.  Secowd 
Edition.  3  vols. 

“Mr  Maguire’s  clever  book  will  well  repay 
perusal”— The  Times. 

“  A  capital  novel.  Mr  Maguire  has  entered  on 
the  illustration  of  the  women’s  rights  question 
with  thoronghness  and  ardour.”— Post. 

“  This  book  is  clear  and  sparkling.”— Standard. 

RALPH  the  HEIR.  By  Anthony 

TROLLOPE.  3  vols. 

“  A  very  interesting  novel  ’—Times. _ ^ 

“The  beet  novel  Mr  Trollope  has  written.”— 
Telegnq>b* 

JAMES  GORDON’S  WIFE.  3  vols. 

“  An  interesting  novel  pleasantly  writtesi,  re¬ 
fined  in  tone,  and  easy  in  style.”— Globe. 

“  This  novel  is  conceived  and  executed  in  the 
purest  spirit.  The  illustrations  of  society  are 
cleverly  and  spiritedly  done.”— Post. 


In  the  press, 

MORTIMER  OOLLINS. 


WILLIAM  RIDGWAY.  Piccadilly; 
MITCHELL,  Charing  cross;  and  all  Booksellers 


THE  INN  OF  STRANGE 
MEETINGS,  and  other 
Poems. 


ancient  classics  for  ENGLISH  READERS. 

EDITED  BY  THE 

Rev.  w.  LUCAS  COLLINS,  M.  A. 


NEW  NOVELS  SHORTLY  TO  APPEAR. 
Two  Volumes. 

J.  MASTERMAN,  Author  of  Fatal 

Error.* 

HALF  A  DOZEN 
DAUGHTERS. 


This  day  is  published,  price  28.  6d., 

Vol.  IX.  CICERO. 

By  the  EDITOR. 

A  Volume  will  be  published  'Quarterly* 


Three  Volumes. 

THE  COUNTESS  VON  BOTHMER. 

CRUEL  AS  THE  GRAVE 


One  Volume. 


THE  HILL  IN  THE 
.  VALLEY. 


To  appear  immediately, 

DISCIPLINE  AND  DRILL. 

FOUR  LECTURES  delivered 
to  the  Lmidou  Scottish 
Rifle  Volunteers.  By  Capt. 
8.  FLOOD  PAGE,  Adju¬ 
tant  to  the  Regiment,  late 
of  the  10th  Light  Infantry, 
and  Adjutant  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  lUfle  Brigade. 
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NEW  WORKS. 

*.  .  .  '  ■  0 . 

FBASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  JULY.  Edited  by 

J.  A.  FKOUDE,  M.A.  Trice  Half-a-Croim. 


CONTENTS ; 

Home  GoYornmcnt  for  Ireland.  Hy  an  Irish  Liberal. 

Traces  of  Animal  Worsliip  among  the  Old  Scandinavians.  By  Jon  A. 

IljAltllliU. 

Don  Carlos..  . 

Touniine  i'l  April  1871. 

The  English  W orkUiff  Classes  and  the  Paris  Commune.  By  “  The  Journey* 
mnn  Knyliieer." 

Krasmu.s  3Ioutiniiis  :  an  Old  Dniiish  Comedy.  Translated  by  Peter  Toft. 
Salt  I.ake  City  and  the  Valley  Settlements.  By  Charles  Marshall. 

Great  Britain  Cmifedemted. 

Suwn  Ctiiqne,  'I'he  Moral  of  the  Paris  Catastrophe.  By  W.  R.  G. 

SCENES  in  tbo  SUNNY  SOUTH;  including  tlie 

Atlas  Mountains  and  the  Oases  of  the  Sahara  in  Algeria.  By  Lieut.* 
Col.  the  lion*  C.  S.  VEUEKER,  M.A.  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  218. 

I  On  Tuesday  next. 

HOURS  of  EXERCISE  in  the  ALPS :  a  Collection 

of  ScatUred  ESSAYS.  By  JOHN  TYNDALL,  LL.D.,  F.RS. 
With  Seven  Woodcut  Illustrations  by  E.  Whymper.  Crown  8vo,  128. 6d. 

FRAGMENTS  of  SCIENCE  for  UNSCIENTIFIC 

I'EOPLE;  a  Series  of  detached  Essays,  Lectures,  and  Reviews.  By 
the  same  Author.  Second  Edition,  8vo,  price  lls. 

SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  Second 

Seric-s.  Bv  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Exeter  (’olle;j:c,  Oxford.  8vo,  price  128. 


■E.\etcr 


Oxford.  8vo,  price  128. 


MAX  MULLER’S  LECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE 

of  LANGUAGE.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  (being  the  Sixth), 
thoroughly  revised.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  IGs. 

HISTORY  of  ROME.  By  WILHELM  IHNE. 

English  Edition,  translated  and  revised  by  the  Author.  Vols.  I.  and 
II.  8VO,  price  308. 

The  CANADIAN  DOMINION.  Bv  CHARLES 

MARSHALL.  With  Six  Full-page  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood. 
8ro,  price  128.  Od. 

The  MARQUIS  of  POMBAL.  By  the  CONDE  DA 

CARXOTA.  Second  Edition.  6vo,  price  78. 

The  YOUNG  DUKE  and  COUNT  ALARCOS. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  BENJAMIN  DISRAELI,  M.P.  Cabinet 
Edition,  uniform  with  ‘Lothuir’;  the  Two  Works  complete  in  One 
,  Volume,  crown  8VO,  price  68. 

KATE  COVENTRY :  an  Autobiography.  By  G.  J. 

WHYTE  MELVILLE.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  uniform  with 
‘  The  Gladiators,’  in  “  The  3fodem  Novellat’s  Library.”  Crown  8vo, 
price  28.  boards,  or  28.  6d.  cloth. 

HISTORY  of  the  AMERICAN  CIVIL, WAR.  By 

JOHN  WILLIAM  DRAPER.  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  New  York.  3  vols.,  medium  8vo, 
price  218. 

IGNATIUS  LOYOLA  and  the  EARLY  JESUITS. 

By  STEWART  ROSE.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  8vo, 
with  Portrait,  price  16s. 

MEMOIR  of  the  REV.  THOl^IAS  MADGE,  late 

Minister  of  Kssex-sireet  Chapel,  London.  By  the  Rev.  W.  JAMES. 
8vo,  with  portrait,  price  lOs.  6d. 

FUNDAMENTALS ;  or,  Bases  of  Belief  concerning 

Mnn  and  God;  a  Handbook  of  Mcntnl,  Moral,  and  Religious 
l^iilosupliy.  By  the  Rev.  T.  GRIFFITH,  M.A.  ‘Svo,  price  lOs,  6d. 

A  COMPENDIUM  of  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM  on  the 

CANONICAL  BOOKS  of  the  HOLY  SCRIPTURES;  Revised  and 
enlarged,  with  a  Supplement  And  Addenda.  By  FREDERICK 
SARGENT.  8vo,  with  Facsimile,  price  128. 

JUDGED  by  his  WORDS:  an  Attempt  to  Weigh  a 

certain  kimiof  Evidence  respecting  Christ.  By  THOMAS  GRIBBLE. 
8vo,  price  8s.  Gd. 

SUNDAY  OCCUPATION:  a  Series  of  Questions  on 

Scripture  History  for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons.  By  THOMAS 
'  GRIBBLE.  Fcp.  8vo,  price  38.  Od. 

The  PRESENT  STATE  of  CHRISTENDOM  in  its 

relation  to  the  SECOND  COMING  of  the  LORD.  By  the  Rev. 
AUGUSTUS  CLISSOLD,  M.A.  8vo.,  price 28,  6d.  . 

CuHtoB,  quid  de  nocte  ?— Esaiae,  xx.  11. 

COSMOPOLITAN  COOKERY.  By  Ubbain  Dubois, 

Chef  de  Cuisine  of  their  Imperial  Alaiesties  the  Emperor  and  Em¬ 
press  of  Germany.  With  310  Wood  Engravings  and  a  Frontispiece. 
4to,  price  21s. 

On  Some  DISORDERS  of  the  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

in  CHILDHOOD.  Being  the  Lumleian  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  3Iarch  1871.  By  CHARLES 
WEST,  M.D..  &c.,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
Crown  8vo,  price  Ss. 

A  SYSTEM  of  SURGERY,  in  Treatises  by  Various 

Authors.  Edited  by  T.  HOLMES,  M.A.,  Ac.,  Surgeon  and  Lecturer- 
on  Surgery,  St  George’s  Hospital.  SeooUd  Edition,  now  coihplete,  in 
Five  Volumes,  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  Five  Guineas. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 


rpHE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW, 

J-  published  on  Saturday,  July  15th.  AdverH«iit««f£. he 
insertion  cannot  be  received  by  the  Publishers  later  than  SSltJ/***®**®** 

8th  insUnt .  w  man  Saturday  next,  the 

London :  LONGMANS  and  CO.,  39  Paternoster  row.  E.C. 

Just  published,  uniform  with  “  Walks  in  Yorkshire  N  W  .nA  v  *.  .. 
Fcap.  8ro,  6...  targe  paper™  "’ 

Y^ALKS  in  YORKSHIRE,  WAKEFIELD  aeB  •. 

W  NKIOHBOCKHOOD.  By  W.  S.  BANKS.  Wtth  a  M.„  ^ 
Woodcuts.  »  Man  and  SA 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 
Wakefield:  B.  W.  ALLEN  and  FIELDIJ^G,  anil  MeINNES 

Just  pubUshed,  Part  11.  ”  Heat,”  price  48.  Od., 

STATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  :  An  EleTuentary  Treatise 

In  By  Professor  DKSCHANEL.  of  Paris.  Translated  and 
extensive  additions,  by  Professor  EVERETT,  D.C.L.,  of  Oueen^i^ii?^^ 
Belfast.  In  Four  Parts,  medium  8vo.  Illustrated  by  719 
Wood.  Part  I.  Alechanics,  Hydrostatics,  and  Pneumatics  4s  Od 
II.  Heat,  48.  6d.  •  «  w.  ran 

‘‘  Wc  have  no  work  In  our  own  scientific  literature  to  be  comnired  wHK  u 
.  a  .  It  will  form  au  admirable  text-book  for  special  sdrace  claie*  in 
schools.”— Quarterly  Journal  of  Science.  . “ 

“  In  addition  to  being  a  good  class-book,  it  is  well  adapted  for  private 
reading,  as  the  style  is  good  and  the  examples  remarkably  well  choe^”-! 


btudeut. 


London  :  BLACKIE  and  SON,  44  Paternoster  row. 


Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 


Reference  to  the  Physical  Education  of  Girls.’ 

Published  at  the  Ofllce  of  “  THE  EXAMINER,”  9  Wellington  street 
Strand  ‘ 


THE  EXAMINER. 


ri^HE  EXAMINER  now  appears  in  an  altered  shape. 
J-  Instead  of  the  sixteen  pages  to  which  the  weekly  issue  was 
always  limited  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
twenty- four  smaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that,  excloaive  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  pages 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
change  that  has  been  undertaken.  “The  inain  objects  of  Thi 
Examiner  newspaper,”  said  Leioh  Hunt  of  the  work  which  ha 
and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1808,  “  were  to  assist 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general, 
especially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tutea 
into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  daring  the  three-and-slxty 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  The  Examinee  already  cove'rs,  and 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albant  FonblanquIi 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these 
reforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected. 
The  Examines,  true  to  its  original  principles  and  traditions,  will 
attempt  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress  now 
as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  will  aim  honestly  and  heartily 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im* 
portant  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  concln* 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  *'^****’*\ 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  incr 
well-being  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  many  independent 'thinkers 
will  give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  ®^**?*!^ 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt  will  be  m^ 
obtain  complete  agreement  in  the  views  put  forwai^ ;  but  la 
fundamental  principles  which  prompt  them  there  will  be  no  vans- 

tion.  _  .  -  '  ^  . 

The  Ex.vminer  is  pubKshed^  on  Saturdays,  in  tune  for  ^ 

morning  mails,  or  for  delivery  with  the  daily  papers,  a  OlBoo 

may  have  their  copies  sent,  post  free,  direct  'nf  3s.fld! 

No.  9  WeUington  street,  Strand,  on  payment  in  advance  oi 

a  quarter. 


London ;  Trinted  by  Charles  W.  Retnell,  of  Putney,  at  his  Printlng-oflice,  16  Little  Pulteney  street.  In  the  Parish 

in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  George  Lapham,  9  Wellington  street.  Strand,  In  the  aforesaia  vouu  /. 
July  1,  1871.  ’  ^  . 
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